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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


Sot Itchy's summer English I item lure and his- 
tory sale on July 23 and 24 produced some 
mixed results. It contained sonic important 
items which helped produce a total for the sale 
of just over £1 ,300,000, but over 10 per cent of 
the lots failed to find buyers. The unsold items 
included a first edition with a very early title- 
page of Paradise Lost', an important group of 
documents, apparently not fully known to 
eighteenth-century scholars , rein ting to the 
1737 pirated edition of Letters of Mr Pope, and 
several of his friends - , the unpublished auto- 
graph •‘modern" version of Frederick Rolfc’s 
Don Tarquiniir, the early eighteenth-century 
archive of the papers of the first Duke of Man- 
chester, and a controversial letter from Lord 
Elgin's chaplain to Mrs Hamilton Nisbei 
(Elgin's mother-in-law) describing the cir- 


cumstances and the work of removing the 
marbles from the Parthenon (estimated at 
£15,00 0-£20, 000). 

The sale was in other respects unpredictable. 
The autograph manuscript of Jane Austen's 
dramatization of Richardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandison went just beyond its higher pre-sale 
estimate of £25.0(10 to Quaritch for £28,000. 
This play first appeared on the market nearly 
ten years ago when Sotheby’s had it for sale 
and has become well known to Jane Austen 
scholars by the publication of a full facsimile 
and nn edited version. The lot which preceded 
it in the sale, two volumes of manuscript music 
collected by the Austen family, with four songs 
copied by Jane Austen herself, a manuscript 
unknown to Jane Austen scholars and critics, 
was estimated to go for between £12,000 and 
£15,000 but failed to find a buyer. 

There were few other surprises in the first 
day’s sale. An apparently scandalous and un- 
published letter from Dickens to Daniel Mac- 


lise inviting him to Margate in 1841 (“There are 
conveniences of all kinds at Margate (do you 
take me?) and I know where they live”), which 
Sotheby’ssternly took as “evidence of him [sic] 
evidently recommending the services of prosti- 
tutes" went to the autograph dealer John Wil- 
son for £3,600 (estimate £2,000-£2,500). The 
important Yeats manuscript described in the 
TLS on July 17 more than doubled its higher 
pre-sale estimate, being bought by Cohen for 
£31.000. 

In the second day’s sale there were some 
further unexpected results. While the Man- 
chester archive failed to sell, the papers of 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh relating to Charles 
IPs secret and notorious Treaty of Dover in 
1670 did well to reach £285,000 having been 
estimated to go for between £300,000 and 
£350,000. Another Restoration scandal did far 
belter: Quaritch paid £100,000 for a thirteen- 
volume collection of contemporary printed 
material concerning the Popish plot. Among 


the 1,400 pamphlets, broadsides, proclanu, 
tions. news-sheets, songs and poems were ah. 
out 200 items not recorded in Wing, which mav 
well therefore be unique; their presence ui 
doubtedly helped to push the price for tty 
collection, full of new matter for historians and 
bibliographers of the period, far beyond fix 
higher pre-sale estimate of £30,000, 

Two fine bindings did particularly well, both 
going to Quaritch again. The first of these, a 
copy of Clement of Alexandria’s works pub- 
lished at Florence in 1550 and bound in L*. 
don by the "Medallion Binder" for Edward VI 
was expected to go for £15.000 at most, but fix’ 
bidding stopped at £65,000. A seventeenth- 
century calligraphic manuscript of the statute 
of Cambridge University elaborately but 
reasonably tastefully bound by the Cambridge 
binder John Houlden in heavily gilt blue 
morocco went for £29,000 (estimate £10, 000- 
£12,000). None of these prices includes the 
buyer's premium. 
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Librarian! 


librarians 

in Government Departments 

There axe vacancies in the following Government 
Departments Tor candidates with professional qualifi- 
cations and some practical experience. (Those 
expecting to obtain professional qualifies tions this 
summer will be considered ) In posts marked* ■ 
pro -Licentiate training programmes approved by Ihe 
Library Association will be available. 

Health and Safety 
Executive 

‘Library and Information Services (part-time) Buxton, 
and Sheffield. 

Department of Health 
and Social Security 

HQ Library, London or Branch libraries in Central 
and South London. 

Home Office 

Fire Service College, Moreton-in-Marsh, GIos. 

Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys 

Ubiary, London WC2. 

Department of 
Trade and Industry 

♦Common Services Library Central London. 

Natural Environment 
Research Council 

•• JtrintNSS&SEFCLibraiy Swindon. 

Ministry of Defence 

Royal AncxallTstablishinent. F&mborflugh, Hants.- 
Command Libraiy. Hong Kong 1 
Defence Operational Analysts Efilabltaliinerit, 

Weal Byfleet, Surrey 

Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 

Computer Services Division Library Guildford, 
Further vacancies may.eiiseinlhi^ae and otlwu ..' 

> Departments.'- [ : 

Solary £6940-£9820 (up to £1 403 ttigbei-in London). • 
Fbreign service allowance tepayabfe, ai]d certain . . .. 
other allowances rnuy be payable, fbi the Hong Bang / - 
post. Starting salary may be abate Ore rrilmmum. 

Promotion prospects. ; ' -’.V 
For further details and an application fontf (to be 
relumed by 7 Septeiriber 1087) write to Civil Service . . 

Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants . 
RG21 1 JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0236) 468631 ; , 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 

Please quote xeC G (3)624. - ... 
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Books & Prints 


NEW TITLES FROM 
MERCAT PRE98 

History of Orkney 
W. P. L. Thomson 
Mary Stewart’s People 
Margaret Sanderson 

JAMES THIN 
53 SOUTH BRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH 


Coming soon 
Catalogue 375 
General Secondhand Sc 
Antiquarian 
JAMES THIN, 

53/39 South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, 


Literan 


WRITING 

RESIDENCY 

'Writer at Large’ sought for 
residency in North 
Cornwall. October 1 987- 
March 1988. (Fee £3,000). 
Closing date 7 September 
1987. 

Details: Literature Officer, 
South West Arts, 
Bradninch Place, Gandy 
Street, Exeter EX4 3LS 
(0392 218188). 
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Reports from the new frontier 


M ichael Edwards 

RICHARD MACHIN and CHRISTOPHER 
NORRIS (Editors) 

Post-Structuralist Readings of English Poetry 
406pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback, £10.95). 

052130605 1 

The fury would not stilt be simmering in uni- 
versity English faculties up and down the land 
if the argument was only about literature. It is 
about politics, in the broad and narrow senses 
of Ihe word. It is about the reliability of our 
notions of the self, of the reality which the self 
experiences, and of the language which medi- 
ates between them. Above all it is about 
' whether or not we encounter coherence, and 
meaningful ness, when we focus on poems, 
plays or novels and, more importantly, on the 
world at large. The Ancients fear that, in their 
lives as much as in their reading, meaning is 
being snatched from them; the Modems are 
impatient with the meanings being foisted on 
them. A great deal is at stake, and ihe under- 
lying debate is philosophical, even religious. 

Despite appearances, therefore, the dis- 
agreement does not ultimately concern the 
desirability or otherwise of theory. American 
New Critics such as R. P. Blackmur, Cleanth 
Brooks and John Crowe Ransom used to 
home, after all, to a technical vocabulary of 
“paradox” and “irony”, just as contemporary 
deconslructionistfi explore "textual ity”, or 
“difference”, and the most famous essays of 
the earlier movement had systematizing and 
interdictive titles like “The Intentional Falla- 
cy" and "The Heresy of Paraphrase". Nor are 
new ideas simply being opposed to old, since 
the New Critics argued against certain now 
fashionable assumptions which they found in 
Ihe writings of Ihe 1930s and 40s: the extension 
of the term "literature" to cover “anything 
written in words”, for example, or the refusal 
to see anything in a poem beyond its relation to 
the society which produced it. Thought so 
often swings from side to side, and the post- 
structuralism of the 1980s, despite its more 
sophisticated and, I believe, more telling voca- 
bulary, is, in certain areas at least, quite reac- 
tionary. 

Posi-Stmcturalisl Readings of English Poetry 
seeks to enforce one side of the argument by a 
varied aft of persuasion. It disarms its oppo- 
nents, by a title which is dated (“readings" is a 
New Critical term), and which in some ad- 
vanced circles would be considered racist 
(“ English Poetry”). The contributors include 
no too obvious representatives of the critical 
Loony Left, though the essay on Keats is ami- 
ably loony tout court , and there is little of the 
Humpty-Dumpty school of criticism ("When I 
read a text, it means just what I choose it to 
mean”). There is brave talk, it is true, of 
Ihreatening “the tradition of institutionalized 
criticism" and of working against “this history 
of repression”; there is even, more seriously, a 
reference to the “dead letters of . canonized 
texts", which, however one tries to save it, 
seemingly has to mean that poems are inert 
without critics to kick them into life. But all this 
is from the introduction, which is more bellig- 
erent than mosLof the essays themselves, and 
which also argues against the pretensions of 
theory to being scientific, and against the no- 
tion that a text Is self-enclosed and can give no 
access to the world outside. Above all, the 
book addresses Itself to canonical works, even 
hyper*canonieal ones like Mijton’s “On His 
Blindness" and Cray’s “Elegy”, rather thtan to 
Myra Pottle qt\o EastEnders. By meeting the 
challenge' to use the various perspectives of 
posl-striipturallsin. (o illuminate traditionally 
received poems, it takes the argument cleverly 
andi up to a point, responsibly on to the ground 
°f ‘‘traditional” critics, in the attempt to win it 
.. there. : 

i • : For many of the essayists! the pppositldn is 
: . New 'Criticism itself. One might have thought it 
• mther an old school to be still rending ; against • 
it was already centrally concerned with 
structure, and they have good reason to con- 
sider It structuralism to which they are “post”. 

conspicuously appeased, moreover, a rage 
. o/der. It saw contradictions everywhere 
following Coleridge and I. A. Richards, it 
1 Jb.oked. to poetry to reconcile them. The fea- 
v for^s of poetry which it registered - paradox, 

V •• s- : : 


irony, ambiguity, tension - were all verbal 
means of controlling the unstable, the conflic- 
tory. The kind of analysis which it undertook 
can seem a heroic bid not to be over-mastered 
by incoherence, in the real or in writing. Pnst- 
structuralism refuses coherence, through a 
perception of more radical gaps amt absences; 
it would appear to have the advantage of being 
often right. 

Several of the issues are raised in J. Hillis 
Miller s analysis of a single poem by Hardy, “In 
Front of the Landscape". The analysis is useful 
in that it also traces the move from New Critic- 
ism to Post-Structuralism: it offers a close read- 
ing like those which critics have been writing 
for half a century, yet it discovers things which 
only a contemporary critic is likely to notice. 
First, a lack of “presence”. “It appears to be a 
law”, he writes, “in this poem, if not necessari- 
ly always in Hardy, that what you huve in the 
present as an actual physical presence you do 
not really have.” The ghosts to whom Hardy 


in whnl he repeatedly says. . . of his poems’ lack of a 
coherent philosophy. 

Hardy’s Complete Poems, for all their com- 
pleteness, repudiate the reader’s attempts to 
translate them “into an order satisfying to the 
mind”. 

As a fairly recent poet. Hardy may bc 
thought too cusily amenable to such readings. 
Jonuthan Arac, however, proposes an even 
more fundamental incoherence in Words- 
worth. Writing of The Prelude, he takes issue 
with M. H. Abrams's still basically new-critical, 
presentation of the poem in Natural Super- 
naturalism. Whereas Abrams argues that 
Wordsworth achieves a “circular shape”, "cen- 
tred in love", a Romantic version of Christian 
and Neoplatonic commonplaces which figure 
the progress of the soul as u journey leading 
along a circuitous path to home, Arac is unwill- 
ing to accept the intention for the deed: 
“Wordsworth. . .wanted a reading of The Pre- 
lude that bound together all the parts, eclipsing 




A detail from one of Helen Levitt’s photographs from her In the Street: Chalk drawings and messages, New 
York City 1938-1948 (105pp, with 115 plates. Duke University Press. Paperback, £19. 08223 077 1 5). 


failed to attend in the past obtrude on the 
scene, and so re-create the conditions for an 
endless series of poems each of which would 
return, too late, to a moment in the past in 
which he was inevitably attending to something 
prior: "It is as though Hardy goes through the 
world always out of phase." The ghostliness of 
Hardy’s own presence in the world is specific to 
him, and one knows from his autobiography 
that he was aware of it. The suggestion, how- 
ever, is that Hardy’s is one particular way of 
. experiencing what is always tbe case: the im- 
possibility of a full, present relationship ber 
tween a seif which Is elusive - being a linguistic 
“subject", perhaps, rather than 8 stable and 
individual identity- and a correspondingly elu- 
sive world. 

Mil ler also finds in Hardy the want of a final, 

coherent word.. It is a pity, I think » (hut he 
should have seized, on the expressipn “fierce 
. unreason" in the poem for a commentary like 
this': “Unreason: the word suggests an absence 
of logos' isi all it's senses of reason, mining. 

wbrd, mind, measure, or ground"; the perri- 

; dean theory seems to have been lyipg in wait. , 
determined to be used and eager font peg to be 
hung on. A pity! since Miller’s point is surely 
valid: . • V • '' 

The unreadable osrillailons in meaning. : . Impose 
on t(ie reader . . (he feck of* firm ground In a single 
meaning.. . . ; Thii local HnHgdlw » matched on a ; 
larecr scale by. the ^unreason" of tbe poems! neon. 

jistdnCy Mlh brie anoiher.irHurdybdght (and ^ 


imagination with love, but he could not in fact 
achieve it, and its not clear that we should," 
His argument begins with a devastating fact: 
“Wordsworth never wrote The Recluse |his in- 
tended masterpiece] and was dissatisfied by 
The Prelude ", and proceeds to explore, 
movingly, Wordsworlh’s unending struggle 
with the work: u The Prelude is less a fixed text 
t|ian a poem in process for some foity years." 
Even if there is some exaggeration, an over- 
doing of the pathos, in the picture of Words- 
worth continuing "for the rest of his poetic life 
to wander within” his unfinished poem, the 
reading of the poem’s inability to conclude is 
surely correct, and in no way diminishes it. 
Arad's judgment that Wordsworth was right 
not tp attempt The Recluse, and not to pretend 
" to the superior serenity which its writing would 
have entailed, (s n mature one. His expression 
of it: “There is a humane liberation in leltinggo 
-even with indecision, anxiety, and guilt** sUch 
; a project as The Recluse, in deferring the end, 
keeping suspended In receptivity”, is itself 
humane, careful of the writer's own interests, 

■ and suggestive beyond the immediate context . 

The Prelude, through its lack of finality, and 
.through its being the prelude partly to itself but 
-partly also to a great poem which docs nut 
exist, belongs to our modernity. It is Arac’s 
, post-structuralism (hat makes him sensitive to 
. the revisions of the poem, and especially to the 
' possibility of a revisionary process incapable of 
. being concluded - to a text as, in one way Or 
another, unfinished and unfinishablp. His 


essay, alert to theory yet empowered by liter- 
ary insight, is exemplary. 

The most fraught issue, however, is the 
possible relativity of all meunings, including 
those upon which we structure nur most inti- 
mate sense nf life. Here too Catherine Bclsey is 
surely right in her preliminary remarks to the 
analysis of an even earlier poem, Marvell's “To 
his Coy Mistress”: “People have always, we 
may reasonably assume, made Love, and al- 
ways died. But the meanings of love and death 
are discursively und historically specific.” She 
Is also justified in resisting the optimistic inter- 
pretation of the poem which secs the final sec- 
tion as celebrating the victory of love and life 
over lime and death, and her suggestion that 
the poem marks “the tentative entry of the 
Cartesian cogito into the terrain of death" is 
persuasive. And this rclativizing of things that 
we should like to believe permanent and uni- 
versal is hardly novel: here in particular one 
realizes that post-structuralism is raising again 
the awkward questions about life and art which 
were already asked by the Modernists, espe- 
cially Eliot ami Joyce, and which ought to bc 
familiar to critics: ami also that its roots go 
even further hack. In accepting ihe problema- 
tic of the “subject”, ami the loss of origin, in 
exposing tbe apparently natural ns in fncl 
socially constructed , and in observing the fail- 
ure to bold together of whnt in (mother dis- 
course would he called n fallen world, it by- 
passes the blandishments of Humanism to re- 
discover more troubled and more ancient spec- 
ulations. Us feeling for the slippages between 
words and their objects recovers that old 
Christian belief as expressed in Sylvester’s 
translation of Du Bart ns’s Divine Weeks and 
Works, that unlike Adam wc cannot “impose” 
on reality "fit, sense-full Names". The belief 
corresponds to experience, if it is true that 
language offers a world, which it even trans- 
figures. but foils to deliver - that the word 
giveth, and tbe word takclli awny. 

And yet, as a way of life und a way of writing 
about poetry, is post-structuralism not serious- 
ly flawed? It is disturbing that the dcconstruc- 
lionists here find fractured subjects, dubious 
enunciations, wherever they look. It is not dif- 
ficult for Rob Johnson, in a nevertheless valu- 
able essay, to show the rhetorical stratagems 
by which the “I" in Tennyson's In Memoriam 
“confronts, os other, a divisive element within 
itself in the hope of containing it", since the 
poem so clearly offers itself to such a reading. 

It is easy for Maud Ellmann to trace failures of 
identity and fissures of discourse in early 
poems of Eliot, since it has already been done, 
and since Eliot, at least in his poetry, antici- 
pated many of the ideas of deconstruction and 
still has much to leach it - as he has a lot to 
teach psychoanalytic revisionism. The prob- 
lem is not that the theories ought to be tested 
against greater resistance (they are), but that 
deconstruction, just like New Criticism, reg- 
ularly answers certain needs, including the 
need to find something for criticism to do, and 
that, whoever or whatever its subject, it sees 
only what is useful for its own purpose. 

When the purpose is political, one can ex- 
pect to learn about the critic's allegiances but 
little about the poetry he is ostensibly studying. 
If New Criticism was somewhat glib in its de- 
termination to discover wholeness in contra- 
dictory material, deconstruction can be glib in 
its determination not to find it, and to expose 
the shabby rases of poets for whom wholeness 
is desirable. If forcing coherence on a text 
serves tbe Right in its yearning for nn organic 
society (docs it?), the Left has to show that 
meaning is always a site of ideological struggle 
und nil significations are contested, so as to 
satisfy a hunger for revolution. Once textual ’ 
cunt radio ions become merely those of 
bourgeois sixrioty, the role of Marxist decon-’ 

■ st ruction is simply to undo all texts. John Dra- 
k aki son Much A do about Nothing und Christ- 
opher Norris on “The Rape of the Lock” ploy 
.havoc with Shakespeare, Pope, and their cri- 

■ tics, using arguments which are quite possibly 
irrefutable in their own terms but which sadly ' 
misfire once the terms nre changed. Gayalri 
Chukrnvhrty Spivak trains a battery of theory 
on, again, Wordsworth, who stands convicted 
under it of not having found the correct solu- 
tion >- Marx's - to his country's ills. In Cather- 
ine Betsey’s concluding sentences: “To read 
texts from the pa*rt in their historical difference 
Is to. , r . release tW ^resent ^aifjHhe Future - 
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from the determinism of the nalur.il, and so io 
place them both rather more firmly in our 
hands", one sees the frustrated political com- 
mitment that, in these and other essays, has 
been diverted to (he past, and one hardly needs 
to guess which historical and discursive prac- 
tice has promoted that final delusion. 

A second flaw is that incoherence is itself an 
unexa mined assumption. Frances Ferguson 
suggests, rightly, I believe, that “criticism of 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ reflects a 
craving for causes" , and that Coleridge's own 
later gloss to the poem “finds significance and 
interprctability. but only by rending ahead of - 
or beyond - the main lexl"; yet the desire to 
find causation and i nlerpre lability , in our read- 
ing of poems as in our reading of life, still 
requires to be explained. The sense of conting- 
ency to which we may be forced cannot afford 
to dismiss without trying to understand it - in 
more than political terms- that need for order, 
for sense, which is equally part of our experi- 
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Ever onward and upward 


cnee, and which confronts us with particular 
vehemence in poetry. There is a happy incon- 
sistency in the fact that most of these studies 
arc themselves perfectly coherent, with Aris- 
totelian beginnings, middles and ends; the 
well-wrought urn of a post-structuralist essay 
acknowledges in itself the desire which in other 
kinds of criticism it belittles. 

And then tlte use and the display of theory 
themselves present problems. The book does 
show thnt some varieties of post-structuralism 
can. when the critic is good enough, throw 
strong new light on to poetry. It does not, 
however, win the argument, and this is only in 
part because it is not in the nature of such 
arguments to be won or lost. It also shows that 
the mere application of contemporary theory 
produces readings which arc mechanical and 
predictable. A few of the essays could have 
been computer-generated by keying in the 
terms of deconstruct ion ist discourse (they re- 
veal the pedagogic danger of this kind of collec- 


Where logic rules 


K. K. Rulhven 

STKIN HAirtiUM OIJiKN 
The End of Literary Theory 
232pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052133326 1 

“The theory of literature”, Northrop Frye 
wrote thirty years ago. “is as primary a huma- 
nistic and liberal pursuit as its practice." This 
view was shared by Rend Wellek and Austin 
Warren who in 1949 published the first book in 
English to approach literature systematically. 
Their term, like Frye's, was “theory of litera- 
ture", which seemed to keep theory duly sub- 
ordinate to literature; “literary theory", a re- 
versal of that relationship, enme later, 
grounded originally in structural linguistics, 
literary theory broadened into critical theory 
with a political programme that would decon- 
struct. among other things, the liberal human- 
ist aspirations of those who had pioneered the 
theory of literature. Resistance to that trajec- 
tory from a variety of pragmatisms (known 
collectively as “the new pragmatism") has re- 
cently engendered the so-called anti-theory de- 
bate. Among its precursors are Susan Son tag's 
"Against Interpretation" (1964), lain McGil- 
chrisfs Against Criticism (1982) and Paul de 
Mb n's “Th e Resistance to Theory" ( 1 982) ; par- 
ticipants range from theory-loiithing con- 
tributors to Laurence Lcrner’s Reconstructing 
Literature (1983) to Iheorists-who-nre-not- 
"Iheorists", like Stephen Knapp and Walter 
Berm Michaels. 


This is the arena Stein Haugom Olsen signals 
he is entering with Ills book The End of Liter- 
ary Theory , which collects a number of his 
essays in what he calls “literary aesthetics'', the 
earliest of which dates back to 1973. Only in his 
final piece, however, the previously unpub- 
lished “Literary Theory and Litcrnry Aesthe- 
tics", does he confront directly the theme en- 
capsulated in the title of his book, and con- 
clude that literary theory is “not only imposs- 
ible but also unnecessary". Significantly his 
target is literary (not critical) theory, which he 
regards as “an obstacle rather than an aid in 
understanding the phenomenon of literature", 
it never occurs to hint that what he demonizes 
as theory is a critique not so much of literature 
os of criticism, including (hat somewhat jaded 
kind of philosophical criticism he himself 
writes, with its fondness for formulations like 
“reference and truth are in themselves neither 
necessary nor sufficient for literary value". 

Whereas most theorists nowadays assume 
that the term “literary" denotes a category of 
writing rather than an essence, Olsen habitu- 
ally thinks, inessentialist terms, of “the literary 
work itself** as an object whose existence poses 
philosophical problems itemizable as "aes- 
thetic perception, aesthetic judgement, autho- 
rial intention, truth and fiction". Here as in his 
earlier book, The Stntcture of Literary Under- 
standing (1985), he ednfmes his attention to a 
reification called “the" literary work, and sees 
literary studies as haying no problems that can- 
not be framed logically and then solved in a 
series of "if . . . then” manoeuvres culminating 
in a “thus". Recalcitrant texts which present 


John Sturrock 

M.M, BAKHTIN 

Speech Genre* and other fate essay* 
Translated by Vem W. McGee. 

Edited by Caryl Emerson and Michael 
Holquist 

177pp. Austin: University of Texas Press. 
02927 2W67, 


The six items translated here have come from a 
‘collection of essays by Bakhtin published in 
Russia four years after his death i in 1979. They 
have no one theme, they were written at widely 
different times of thnt extraordinary man's 
long working life, and not nil of them are 
finished texts; so they make an anthology, not 
a book, confirming rather than extending what 
we already have of Bakhtin in English. But the 
translations arc among the clearest that have 
been made of him dud the collection itself 
would be u serviceable Introduction lo his most 
radical,, compelling and mature ideas. 

It begins with his answer to a question put (o 
him in 1970 by the literary periodical Novy 
Mir, ns to what he thought of the current state 
of literary scholarship in the Soviet Union. It is 
too placid and too cautious, is Bakhtin’s reply, 

; clinging fcbrrobora ti veJy to facts out of a fea r of 

hypothesis, fit shdrf. there is no critical dfk- 
fin»f >*«f » a ntf r» a* a a* s«m** B 


tion). whereas the real work is done by critics 
who have assimilated what they need of the 
contemporary -and not necessarily one corner 
of it, nor to the exclusion of what is no longer 
contemporary - and who are not concerned to 
keep themselves methodologically pure and 
theoretically unassailable. Harold Bloom, for 
instance, finds unwonted ways into and out of 
Collins's “Ode to Fear", and succeeds in writ- 
ing a technical and erudite study whose main 
characteristics are nevertheless its humanity 
and its concern for the poet's own practice. 
Geoffrey Hartman follows the theme of the 
evening star through poems front Akenside to 
the Romantics in the perspective of the anxiety 
of influence, so as to examine poetry “as it 
impinges on those who seek to continue it", 
and to find, for the critic of poetry, “a kind of 
history-writing compatible with its subject- 
matter". 

The display of theory shows in the packaging 
of the book, which is disquieting through the 


problems to this approach, such as novels that 
imbricate the factual with the fictional, are 
dismissed as “logically untidy". By comparison 
with his own procedural impeccability, other 
people's literary theory is found to be unprinci- 
pled in both senses of the word, and “author- 
itarian" in its deployment of discursive prac- 
tices which result in “theoretical imperialism". 
As for deconstructive theory, that is simply 
“degenerate". Olsen sees it as his business to 
deal "in a philosophically responsible way" 
with theory, which appears to mean not men- 
tioning Richard Rorty or arguing with Jacques 
Derrida, whose “impenetrable jargon” signi- 
fies an “ultimate barrenness". Olsen’s prose 
conjures up through its absolute constructions 
a critic who is assured of certain certainties. We 
learn very quickly that there are two of this and 
three of that; that some things “never" occur 
and others "always" ; that “only" this feature is 
relevant because "none" of the others counts. 
Statements Olsen approves of are “unques- 
tionably" or “undoubtedly" true, and we are 
exhorted lo keep the “right” distinctions in 
mind. At times the confidence is overwhelming 
in its naivety: “all” we need, apparently, is “an 
agreement on what is good and what is bad 
argument, an agreement on which literary 
judgements are worth preserving and which 
ate not’’. 

• In Olseq’s world, logic rules, and the ma- 
teriality of literary studies is decontextualized, 
dehistoricized arid depoliticized. So although 
he concedes that “the” literary text is embed- 
ded in “a literary institution" , he does not think 
of such an institution as having any influence in 


logue, and no dialogue, for Bakhtin, means no 
good. He presses also for literature to be 
studied not alone bul as one element among 
others in a given historical culture, because 
only then can firm, plausible connections be 
made between material conditions and their 
literary reflection. The Way from social facts to 
. literary texts lies through language and lan- 
guage is by no means exclusively, or even 
mainly a literary medium. 

There is next a forty-page section from one 
of Bakhtin's lost' books, on "The Bildungs- 
roman”, acclaimed by him as that form of the 
novel in which "real historical time" and "real 
historical man" were successfully assimilated 
into fiction. These pages are mainly in praise of 
Goethe and arc poignant survivors of the much 
larger manuscript which went up in smoke dur- 
ing the war When Bnkhtin used it for rolling: 
cigarettes. 'Gocthcisun important novelist in 
his eyes for presenting us fair the fijrst tithe with 
, em "emergent" or evolutionary world, Where 
the present arrears us indissoluble from a hu- 
man past and tis pointing towards a human, 
future. This magisterial continuity Bakhtin 
talks of as being "the fullness of time*’ and 
writprs must be parly to it if they ore to earn his 
frill respect, for otherwise, like Walter Sedtt, 
they will be shown to be guilty in their Roman- 
ticism of cutting the past off from the present. 
Given Bakhtin's priorities, one can hnfpljf 
corriplnih that he does nothing here’ to 1 m«jce 


very fact that it directs attention to critical 
schools and their intramural antagonisms, as if 
this were where the literary debate is situated. 
The contributors are nil, as far as I know 
amateurs: they write about poetry because 
they like it (or some of them do), not because 
they are involved in writing it, and the poetry 
render may well suspect, to adapt Marianqe 
Moore, that there arc things that are important 
beyond all this second fiddle. Yet according to 
Harold Bloom we “are currently in a literary 
situation where much critical theory and praxis 
is more on the frontier than most of our best 
poetry tends to be". He may be right; but, as 
Gabriel Josipovici reminded us recently (in PN 
Review 48), it is not critical polemics that will 
clarify (he problems, but the work of artists. 
Fnced with a headity academic volume like 
this, it is worth taking the trouble to find out if 
the best thinking about poetry is maybe still 
being done by poets in their poems, and the 
next-best thinking by poets in their essays. 


the determination of literary canons or the 
policing of non-canonical readings. No men- 
tion is made either of Frank Kermode's work In 
this area or of Stanley Fish's concept of Inter- 
pretative communities; and Olsen is equally 
silent on left-wing accounts of the institution by 
many of the contributors to Peter Widdow- 
son’s Re-Reading English (1982). What Olsen 
means by an institution is much more abstract— 
“a practice . . . defined by a set of constitutive 
rules" - than the one made up of such 
contingencies as publishing houses, journals, 
syllabuses and academic appointments. 

Because Olsen sees himself as dealing with 
literature rather than with criticism, he tends 
not to engage with individual critics and theor- 
ists. Paul de Man puts in an appearance to 
distinguish semiology from rhetoric, but only 
to be caught drawing conclusions which Olsen 
finds unwarranted or nonsensical; HlUis Miller 
is mentioned only because he wrote something 
in 1969 about Bleak House, and Harold Bloom 
as an example of an “unilluminating” critic. 
Marxist literary theory is said to exist in "many 
more or less sophisticated versions", none of 
which is thought worth engaging with. So Fred- 
ric Jameson's name never crops up, and Terry 
Eagieton is present only metonymically in a 
typical example of “Marxist parlance". Femin- 
ist criticism is never mentioned; but then, pro- 
nominal usage determines that authors, and 
readers are always male. The End of Literary 
Theory might well be used to illustrate Ea&l e ' 
ton’s Law: "Hostility to theory usually mean* 
an opposition to other people’s theories and an 
oblivion of one's own". 


Goethe seem a readable or enjoyable novelist 
as opposed (o a historically crucial one; 

The most telling chapter in the book is the 
title-piece, on "The Problem of Speech 
Genres”, of (he early 1950s, which is essential- 
ly another episode in Bakhtin’s quarrel with 
the inhuman abstraction of Saussuriait linguis- 
tics and of the critical Formalism following 
from it. He makes a remarkable brief critique 
here of the elevation of the sentence to be the 
empirical uHlt of language-study (in Saussureit 
is. rather, the word); when what linguistics 
should have as its supreme category is the 
“utterance", or language as It is actually used, 

■ by one speaker to another or by a writer to 
readers. Bakhtin's “speech genres", which go 
all the way from single words such as oaths up 
to eptire epics, are those relatively stable forms 
of “utterance” that make (t feasible t6 codify 
real language-use at all and fo represent a vital 
compromise^ between' science and anarchy, 
Oddly therefore, "speech igenres" are a con- 
slfutol mi Our l freedom iti the spontaneous 
• comblrtatiop of.wordsfohen We speak or write, 
a freedotfr that Bakhtin can very reasonably 
accuse (lie arcfi-lpgislator Saussurebf exagger- 
ating with his Concept of parole. The “speech 
ffSW* .fW'M connects ( the social with the 
. Ii ngiHstip . -ami , that Is: the connection around. 
' whp W B ^kh ti n! s 'bHl li t andcon- 

There are momehts 

"W! ir- 


dictory search for a science of the indlvidu 
but what he is in fact doing is to extend 
limits of a science of language as far as they can 
go, until all that lies beyond is the uncapturawe 
uniqueness of each actual speech-art, Tn 
glory and the difficulty of the utterance . 
Bakhtin, is that there the impersonal "it 
linguistic form enters the communicative cna 
by passing between a real "1“ and a 
“Thou”; his is a linguistics that must be awap 
and inescapably in the vocative case. 

The three remaining chapters of the boo r 
: “The Problem of the Text", “JfrwBjgg 
made in 1970-71” and “Methodology far u* . 
Human Sciences” - are from Bakhtin's ■ 
years and in note-form only. They resfaw* . 
always quite clearly, his grea,t themes o < . . 
inter-subjectivity of language, of the cre»»W7 
of true understanding, of the Inconclusive 

. of ail dialogue. And obsessed though he ts - 

the temporality and relativism of eVcr ^.™^ 

&nce, Bakhtin, a religious man, 

also for foundational ism, by indicating., 

J there are some questions, if no answers, ! 
onthe far side of rhetoric: •* ' 

The rhetorical dispute is a dispute In 
important to gain victory over the °PP°_ n ~:' / A#- 

. . BniSmanh ika 'tnilh Thle id thl* lOWCSt form V, •• •• 


A. J. Sherman 

ARMAND HAMMER and NEIL LYNDON 
Hammer: Witness to history 
544pp. Simon and Schuster. £14.95. 
0671 654586 


Like the Fabergf eggs Armand Hammer has 
profitably admired, bought and sold, this exer- 
cise in autobiography contains many a semi- 
hidden jewel. Apparently closed doors are 
forever opening at his expert touch, revealing 
the world's most powerful decision-makers 
talking informally of their aims and anxieties, 
their physical ailments, their hopes for a place 
in history. Cormorant collector that he is. Dr 
Hammer has in his eighty-eight years gathered 
a very sizeable hoard of such moments, and 
takes transparent pleasure in sharing many 
with his readers, dispensing en passant his own 
brand of brisk wisdom, compounded of rich 
experience and, as he tells us, Kipling's “If", 
Dale Carnegie and Marcus Aurelius. 

Not much given to introspection or repining 
- “regrets and recriminations only hurt your 
soul" - Dr Hammer has cheerfully taken on all 
challenges, leaving in his wake exhausted 
younger colleagues, vast numbers of business 
and personal acquaintances, muny admirers 
and not a few enemies in high and low places. 
“One thing led to another" throughout his life: 
he has sold patent medicines, asbestos, pencils, 
works of art, furs, cattle and, most notably, oil: 
his Occidental Petroleum is now among the 
world's major international oil giants. Sweep- 
ing aside objections, usually from lawyers, 
Hammer has energetically pursued opportuni- 
ties wherever he found them, whether in 
America just emerging from Prohibition, 
where he made a fortune in selling first barrels, 
then whisky; or the Soviet Union in the earliest 
days of Lenin's New Economic Policy; or the 
Libya of King Idris and the Israel of Menahent 
Begin. Wherever - he went, he reports, "pro- 
ving experts wrong has always been one of my 
most enjoyable recreations". The sole occa- 
sion on which he reproaches himself for a faint 
heart is when he recalls hoving briefly laid siege 
W a gracious but impervious Helen Hayes, 


then appearing on Broadway as a dazzling 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

. Per ! ia P s Hammer’s most famous coup was 
his initial interview in 1921 with Lenin. His 
account of that meeting, presumably well 
honed and oft retold, shows us a Lenin nr 
enormous charisma, who would hold his face 
close when talking, “his left eye squinting, but 
his right eye transfixing you as if it were trying 
to pierce your innermost soul". Hammer left 
that encounter feeling “embraced, enveloped, 
as if I could trust him completely”; and in fact 
subsequently found Lenin a man of his word, 
disposed to give this restless young American 
virtually carte blanche , amid the shambles of 
the Soviet Union's post-Civil War economy, to 
import tractors and export furs, asbestos, 
works of art, almost anything that might bring- 
in desperately needed foreign exchange. 

Despite a family heritage of uncritical social- 
ism - his father was a devout Communist, dis- 
illusioned only very late in life - Hammer was 
from his early youth a robust and unapologctic 
champion of capitalism, a quality his Soviet 
hosts and patrons have apparently always 
appreciated. Hammer has throughout his 
career both preached and embodied the doc- 
trine of detente through trade: in the process he 
has met and made use of several generations of 
Soviet leaders, for whom seeing the man who 
spoke face lo face with Lenin is clearly ns near 
to religious experience as members of the 
Politburo can permit themselves. For his part. 
Hammer appears equally at home with others 
of the great and occasionally good: shoals of 
high-powered corporate executives and their 
scurrying lawyers; millionaires by the 
iimousine-load; showgirls and art dealers and 
surgeons; Muommar Gadaffi. Richard Nixon, 
Goldn Meir, the Shah of Iran, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Will Rogers, Deng Xiaoping and 
very many others. To all of these Hammer 
dispenses concrete fatherly advice and persis- 
tent encouragement to seek world pence; from 
them he imbibes great invigorating draughts of 
that heady elixir, proximity to real power. 

Hammer's book abounds in vividly observed 
details: Brezhnev’s colossal consumption of 
vodka and penchant for kissing friends not d la 
russe on the cheek, but on the lips; the Shoh’s 
“almost inhuman suavity and self-control" and 
utter deviousness; Khrushchev ploughing his 


Objectively monstrous 


Anne Chisholm 

BARBARA BRANDEN 
The Passion of Ayn Rand 
442pp. W.H. Allen. £14.95. 
0491031971 


Behind this biography lies a curious story of 
personal and intellectual disenchantment, The 
author, Barbara Branden, was for many years 
io thrall to her subject, the best-selling Amer- 
ican novelist and self-styled philosopher, Ayn 
(pronounced to rhyme with ’‘mine’’) Rand, 
who told Branden what to think and do and 
conducted a clandestine affair' with her hus- 
. band;, The Passion of Ayn Band is thus part 
testimonial, part revenge. It is over-written- 
and repetitive, but apparently. candid about 
those concerned; and - much more interesting 
. ~ throws valuable light on some ominous 
strands in the popular;, culture and political 
thought of the United States. Rand's “phijoso- 
nhv- J?* invented in the 1950s and 

■ ■ 'Christened “Objectivism",. is still disturbingly 

'•hnuential in America today. 

; She Was born Alice Rosfenbaiim tn 1905 in St 
Petersburg, and grew up In the aftermath of the 
Russian Revolutipn in poverty and in fear. She 
. was intelligent, ambitious and wilful, and parly 
, ; *h e decided to trust ho one but herself and 
; ; j}? webs except her own. Haying derived front 

■ . ( . :< iriusic pnd Hollywood films an idea of 

as essentially joyful and free, she de- 
• i: ^ *° live; there, And when, in 1920, 

tfousips in Chicago invited her to visit 
i; d(d so and never returned to Russia. 

fc 1 * . fegmjed English (which she' always 
hegyy Rician, accent) and : 'cdri; 
of becoming £,wi}tef. ppd 


K V ; i a. i iv/ \X 1 Hollywood. By an extraordinary 


chance, she was taken up by Cecil B. de Mille, 
who was amused by her studio-struck intensity, 
nicknamed her “Caviar", and gave her work as 
an extra in one of his epics. There she fastened 
on a mild, good-looking actor named Frank 
O’Connor, and determined lo turn him into 
her ideal man. “Femininity is hero-worship" 
was one of her slogans. They were mamed in 
1929, ensuring her American citizenship, and 
she dominated him for fifty years. 

In 1936, using the name Ayn Rand for the 
first time, she published a novel. We the Living 
- a melodramatic romance, set in Russia; in- 
tended, as her biographer puts it, to transform, 
“the base metal of her wretched years in Russia 
into the shining gold of a novel". It was derided 
on publication, for its inflated prose, murky 
intellectual themes and overwrought anti- 
Bolshevism. Rand herself ascribed this failure, 
as she always. ascribed criticism, to fellow- 
travelling political enemies. She cnlled the 
1930s the "red decade”, and Branden follows 
her lead. Struggling on, in 1943 she published a 
second novel. The Fountainhead , whose hero 
is Roark; an architect of genius who blows up 
hi* mnsteroiece rather than allow it to be 
iiia ; V “U her 

changed. In Roark, Rartd emouuiw — 
ideas about; the nobility of the heroic indi- 
vidual, the beneficent power of self-interest as 
opposed to collectivism, apd lhe weakening 
effects of unselfishness. The villain, Toohey. 
vriiq is not surprisingly b critic, she modelled in 
p$rt Of| Professpr Harold Laskl of the London 
School of Economics, whom she described af-. 
ter hearing him lecture ns “a chepp Utile soldo 
collectivist", 

With this novel, nnd the subsequent /Was 
Shrugged, Rand struck a drojrtJ In the Amer- 
ican psyche -What ^.offered was nfictional- 

ized moral endpiwmeht of .individualism and 

\cm pftlJw 

suit of private needs Oil a profits. Allruismshe 


way through n laden buffet, dropping a straw- 
berry and casually kicking it under the tabic; 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother cheerfully 
agreeing tn leave a party, thus allowing Ham- 
mer to depart, after he had explained thut he 
and his wife were selicdiilcd to fly to Beijing 
later that evening. Throughout many anec- 
dotes ahout rivalries in the art world and ruth- 
less infighting in board rooms, one feels Ham- 
mer's exultation in the chase; his tone is enthu- 
siastic. his prose often disarmingly boyish: "site 
knocked me out ... was I smitten!" When lie 
writes that he enjoys business “for its challenge 
and difficulty and druma" we believe him. He 
was trained in medicine, hut Hammer could 
never have been satisfied with his father's life 
as a New York family doctor. 

Like so many men driven to constant 
achievement in what is called the real world. 
Hammer has suffered losses and disappoint- 
ments in his personal life: he avoids the tempt- 
ation to oinit these, and is relatively frank in 
detailing the failures of his first two marriages, 
both his father’s and his son's indictments on 
charges of manslaughter, and n decade when 
he was frequently in physicnl pain and under- 
went repented major surgery. Blessed with 
uhundnnt energy, nn apparently indestructible 
constitution, and above till no doubts. Ham- 
mer has rebounded from these setbacks, us 
well us brushes of his own with regulatory au- 
thorities of several varieties, and has gone on 
to business, social and diplomatic heights 
pcrliups only dimly perceived in his umbilicus 
youth. 

Whether or not Hammer has played os 
pivotal a role in East- West relations as he 
useribes to himself, his tireless personal shut- 
tling between Moscow and Washington com- 
pels admiration for its singlcmindedness in 
pursuit of nuclear disarmament. He has pur- 
sued with equal tenacity, and many millions of 
research dollars, a perhaps equally elusive 
goal, victory over cancer. His benefactions to 
cancer research. United World Colleges and 
other institutions clearly give him much plea- 
sure, as does the kudos that comes his way in 
the wnke of all this largesse. “You never fully 
own anything unless you have given it away", 
he intones, and we are made privy to his plans 
for disposing of his very extensive art collec- 
tions to a variety of museums. 


called “the second-hander's weapon for en- 
slaving the creator". The film rights lo her 
novels sold well, and with the proceeds she 
bought a mink coat and a brooch shaped like a 
dollar sign. She appeared as a friendly witness 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, wrote a manual advising Holly- 
wood employers how to avoid Communist 
penetration of the entertainment industry, and 
worked for "a union of intellectuals to take a 
philosophical and moral stand for capitalism". 

In the 1950s, with the help of the present biog- 
rapher and her then husband, Nathaniel Bran- 
den, two eager acolytes twenty-five years her 
junior, she set up an institute in New York io 
propagate the Rand gospel, her private blend 
of philosophy, economics and psychology. But 
tbecull was destroyed (as cults often are) from 
within. Rand had an affair with Branden, and 
forced both, her own husband and her lover's, 
wife to keep it sec ret. When Branden deserted 
her, Rand destroyed the institute - which bore 
his name - ns punishment. 

Mrs Branden tries hard to be fair la Rand, ■ 
bul cannot disguise her pathetically monstrous ' 
behaviour. The biography provides copious 
evidence that no amount of scandal or absurd* 

• -««»™>riort of the right* 

Ity could dent Kunu » . 
ness of her ideas, nor, apparently, ctut it dilute ' . 
the continuing potency, even since her death in . 
1982. of her message^ Her books have sold 
over twenty million copies, and, still sell at the ; 
rate of half a million u yeur. Her disciples liold 
teaching jobs at leading universities. A former 
Australian Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser, 
has paid tribute to the influence of her ideas on 
him. So has Alan Greenspan, .a former Rand . 
follower who has served as an economic ad-, 
viser to 1 (wo American presidents, Ford and; 
Ciirter,andwHowas recently appointed head of 

jfciflsW ’far#.; ifipfc' 1 

Rettganl ■ . 




DAUGHTER OF 
THE EMPIRE 

Raymond E. Feist 
and Janny Wurts 

From the author of the bestselling 
Riftwar Saga and co-author Janny 
Wurts, a bright new fantasy talent, 
conics this brilliant epic that takes 
the reader to the Tsurani Empire, 
torn by war and intrigue. Mnra, the 
unforgettable heroine, is cunning in 
politics, fearsome in war, and nimble 
in avoiding assassination plots as she 
leads her followers in a desperate 
struggle for survival against her 
enemies. 

02ti> 132264 tm.ya 
0 2m I M Ai >1 IS VS I'Al'KRHACK 


THE BLOOD GOD 
Joseph Mac Anthony 

In a train speeding across New 
England, a man awakes, washes, 
and shaves. He nicks himself: blood 
pours, and the nightmare begins. 
Stephen Haggerty finds himself 
sucked into the world of the blood- 
importers- men and women dealing 
in the highly lucrative sale of cheap 
Third World Blood internationally. 
There is to be an attempt on the life 
ofthe President, and only Haggerty 
can stop it. The author is nn 
investigative journalist whose 
research into the dirty world of blood 
banks is the factual basis of this 
extraordinary, gripping thriller. 

0246 137167 19.95 


THE BEST 
MYSTERIES OF 
ISAAC ASIMOV 
Isaac Asimov 

T have chosen the stories I consider 
the best and not necessarily those 
that critics ot- readers do.' So Says 
Isaac Asimov of this marvellous new 
collection, the first 'Best of edition of 
his mysteries. From the classic Black 
Widowers and Union Club series to a 
variety of other intriguing tales that 
have never been collected in book 
fonn, they add up to the perfect 
Asimov formula for sheer 
entertainment and pure delight: a 
feast for fans, and an incomparable 
introduction for those meeting the 
Master for the first time. 

0246131861 £10.93 


THE GLORY ROAD 
Catherine Gavin 

From the author of AWrinW, The 
French Resistance Trilogy, and A Light 
Woman comes this worthy successor, 
F,,n venture. and excitement, 

luu U< 1 

struggle and passion, covering tnc 
twenty years: from 1878 to 1898, 
ranging from Paris in the aftermath 
of the Comfriunc to the bloody 
confrontation between the British 
and the French on the Nile. 

0 246 12989 1 £IQ.M 
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David Papineau 

WILLIAM FINNEGAN 

Crossing (he Line: A year in the land of 

apartheid 

418pp. Hamish Hamilton. £14.95. 

0241123399 

JOHN CARR 

An Act oflmmor nlity 

304pp. H odder and Stoughton. £14.95. 

0340399562 

MARK MATIIADANE 

Kaffir Boy: Growing out of apartheid 

345pp. Bod Icy Hcad/Pan. £12.95 (paperback. 

£3.50). 

037031058 6 

Sympathetic commentators sometimes claim 
that the Afrikaner people of South Africa are 
motivated not by race but by culture. The Afri- 
kaners' first concern, so the nrgument goes, is 
not to fnvour whites by oppressing blacks, but 
to preserve the Afrikaans language, religion, 
and fragile cultural identity in the face of ex- 
treme hostility both within and without South 
Africa. 

'litis cultural theory nf Afrikanerdom harks 
back to the Boer War, and to international 
liberal sympathy for (he Boers' fight against 
gold-greedy British imperialism. Today, near- 
ly a century later, it helps the contemporary 
liberal mind to make some kind of sense of the 
South African regime. At least behind the 
horrors of apartheid tiicre lies a recognizable 
human motive. However, the theory is given 
the lie by the Afrikaners' attitudes to the 
u C'ape Coloureds". These arc the three million 
people of mixed ancestry who live mostly in the 
Cape Province. Prominent exiles include the 
poet and activist Dennis Brutus, the pianist 
Abdullah Ibrahim (Dollar Brand), and the 
cricketer Basil D'Oliveira. Racially, the Col- 
oureds are fairly heterogeneous, containing 
varying contributions from white settlers, Neg- 
ro and Malay slaves, and indigenous Hotten- 
tots. But culturally they are unified, since like 
the descend ants o f b I ack slaves in North Amer- 
ica, they have acquired the language and reli- 
gion of their white masters. Ninety percent of 
the Coloureds have Afrikaans as their mother 
tongue. And their largest religious denomina- 
tion is (he Dutch Reformed Church, the 
Church of the white Afrikaners. 

As far as cultural identity goes, the Cape 
Coloureds are simply brow Afrikaners. But, 
far from enrolling the Coloureds as cultural 
allies, the Afrikaners have persistently re- 
jected them. The Afrikaner National Party was 
elected to power in 1948 on a platform of radal 
purity for its poor white power base. Amongits 
first laws were the Population Registration 
Act, which defined the difference between 
"White" and "Coloured", and the Group 
Areas Act, which, decreed that the two groups 
should liye separately. And throughout the 
early 1950s the Nationalists fought a long con- 
stitutional battle to remove qualified Coloured 
voters from the general electoral roll! . . . 
. The laws of South Africa do not mix well 
with the laws of genetics. Since many Col- 
oureds are quite white, and many Whites have 
d fair 1 share of black genes, children often turn 
put differently from their parents. (I can re- 
member the press coverage of one notorious 
case from my own schooldays. Sandra Laing, 
an eleven-year-old While, was sent home from 
school and reclassified as Coloured because of 
her looks. After a long legal fight her while 
parents managed to get her reclassified as 
.White again. Eventually, she ‘applied to be 
reclassified yet again, as African, so that she 
could marry the manshe was living with.) Only' 
a few, South Africans, though, get directly' 
caughl'up' in did absurdities of racial ri«rh»*ri.» 

IH .mwiuNI" 

..vaViwii. out under the Group Areas Act face 
determines where you can live, and this has 
affected the whole Capo Coloured community. 
CHpc Town used to be a cosmopolitan city. 
Centred on the harbour below Table Moun- 
tain, and winding around the neck of n penin- 
sula dividing the Itjdian and Atlantic Oceans, it 
housed Whites alprigsi.de .Coloureds, Malays. 
Chinese and visiting sailors. Even today there 
are still a few small areas where the colours 
rpeige and the casual visitor is likely to feel 
lost, racially. speaking. But oyer the paqt thirty 
Q lep (Qpp; A^qa? fiCjfrftE # 


live, and removed the Coloureds to a safe dis- 
tance, 

The greatest wound to the Coloured com- 
munity has been the destruction of District Six. 
Down by the docks, and next to the city centre. 
District Six was a place of bars, carnivals and 
artists. Seventy thousand Coloureds lived in 
District Six, some for up to seven generations, 
and it embodied the history of the Coloured 
community, who, after all, did not exist as a 
people before Cape Town did. But today Dis- 
trict Six no longer exists. The Group Areas Act 
has uprooted the people, and put them down 
ten miles away in the badlands of the Cape 
Flats, bulldozers have knocked down the bal- 
conied terraces, and created a pile of rubble in 
the middle of the city. One of the saddest de- 
tails in William Finnegan's Crossing the Line 
describes how such rehoused Coloured fami- 
lies would occasionally revisit their old neigh- 
bourhoods, now razed or resettled, in memory 
of their lost lives. Finnegan is a young Amer- 
ican who spent a year as u teacher in a Coloured 


you understand how much the Boers hate these 
children." 

The Afrikaner attitude to Coloureds was 
perhaps most clearly displayed in the Immoral- 
ity Amendment Act of 1950, which outlawed 
sex between Whites and Coloureds (sex be- 
tween Whites and Africans had been illegal 
since 1927). Various instrumental justifica- 
tions were sometimes offered for this law, such 
as that it would protect young Coloured 
women from White men. But the name of the 
Act gives the game away. To the Afrikaners 
inter-racial sex is morally defiling. In more 
than a dozen cases white men charged under 
the Immorality Act have chosen to kill them- 
selves rather than live with the stain. The im- 
plication, of course, and one which has under- 
standably rankled with the Coloured commun- 
ity, is that the very existence of the Coloureds 
is a shameful reminder of past sins. 

John Carr's An Act of Immorality relates an 
autobiographical episode from the Cape Town 
of the 1960s. Carr, an Englishman then in his 



Oorn Flip du Toil on the stoep of his farm workshop; one of more than sixty photographs In Life times: Under 
Apartheldby Nadine GortUnwr and David Goldbiatl (l ISpp. Cape. £15. 0224028707 ) 


secondary school in the Cape Flats. He has early forties, was working as a copywriter in a 
written a fine book melding his personal ex- small advertising agency. He met a young Col- 

periences with the recent history of South oured woman called Cynthia at a party. They 

Africa. fell in love, had a daughter, and in due course 

Perhaps the best among the many good moved to England. Carr and Cynthia seem 

things In.the book is Finnegan’s account of his fairly unremarkable people. But for the two 

developing relationship with his Coloured col- and half years covered by the book they lived a 

leaguesand pupils at Grassy Park High School. quite extraordinary life. They never went out- 

His first impressions were of a normal high side together. They never let anybody see them 

school in a deprived urban .area. The pupils entering each others’ houses. When the baby 

were interested in pop stars and the teachers in was born Carr only saw it when Cynthia’s 

salaries. Politics seemed not to be on the agen- brother-in-law smuggled it to him in a bag of 

da, and Finnegan thought he could play a role groceries. A lot of Carr’s time was understarid- 

. in raising consciousness, But in time he learned ably spent hanging around in bars. He de- 

that In South Africa silence does not mean scribes a milieu of hard-drinking British drift- 

ignorance. ers and ex-servicemen. (The bars In South 

.. . ' . • ' , . . . ... . Africa are men-only as well as White-only.) It 

I heard a commotion-start outside. I went to the door 

and saw students beginning to dash back and forth , l | nk }" 8 ^. at ,l 18 these ^penexpatnates, 
between the buildings. I could hear classes chanting, ™ . 1 r " an ‘ us more respectable South African 

"Fifty-seven! Fifty-seven! Flfty-sevenl” Then kids friends, who 6tand firm when Carr needs help 
were suddenly writing "57" on the walls with chalk. in leaving the country. 

Pieterse (another teacher) hurried past, looking The world of the Cape Coloureds has been 
flushed and breathless. ( I asked what the hell was ' blighted by apartheid; But by South African 

r 11 oft - Mark 

going to rule Zimbabwe I" Matnabane grew up in Alexandra, one qf the 

.. "townships", like Spweto, where the African 
On another occasion Flbnegan was trying to labourers needed in Johannesburg are allowed 
get a class of thirteen-year-olds to discuss a ta live. In Kaffir Boy he tells how his childhood 

speech by Zenani Mandela, daughter of Nel- bed was made of cardboard, and his first 

son Mandela. memories were of police raids. His. family 

scrounged In rubbish dumps for food; His 
Imkcd If they kncWwho Nelson Mandeb was. The father: spent long periods in' prisoner the 
.children all avoided my gaee; no one answered. I erfm- 0 r hei nB i n Ai P m»hHrn «»kiu 
'asked He, ter (the class monitor). She stood end said, - wM^unfra- 

ve iy, quietly, "Yes, sir. They know," V ’ t u ls L t0 Imagine, people like 

j . ' Mark Mathnbane s parents wafif to live In Ale- 

; Three months into the School year the poll- xandra. In South Africa there are people even 
tkaj alignments became clearer. Non-white worse off than (he “townshin!’. • ; 

: children throughout South AfHm ' •: *V\ . :1 ' „ . nr ; At the 

• ... \ uvuiiieu a . wtttbm of the pile hre the Inhawt'tints of ithe 

1 sUiooi boycott in protest at discriminatory ■ so-called "homelands". MathibMedescHti^fe'sa 
’ education. (*We don’t want no education; we • Mill he made ^vith hls father tb relatives iri the 
. don’t waht no thought control”, they sang, Vonda tribal reserve: ll The. place was moun- 
taklbg the fink Floyd Into ihe hit parade and taippus, fugged and bone-dry, Hkea wasteland 

on to the bahhed-jist.) Many of the older chll- . «.* .* ' Everywhere I went nothing grew except 
d ren and the younger staff members at Grassy . neat lavatories . i Malnutrition was ram- 


Park turned. put to bo sophisticated political P?dU esped&lly amotjg Up ji|iilc(ren^ The con- 

organizBrs; Hrthegnti 'corrected! his earliet Ito- ' stanf fear Of most township residents 'is that 


introduced to the English liberals who em- 
ployed his grandmother us a gardener. Among 
the cast-offs they bequeathed him was a tennis 
racquet. He turned out to be as good at tennis 
as he was at schoolwork, and made more while 
friends, including the- American tennis player 
Stan Smith , who suggested he apply for tennis ' 

scholarships to American colleges. Kaffir Boy i 
ends with Mathabane’s departure to enrol lor ' 
the fall semester in 1978 at Limestone College, 
Gaffney, South Carolina. ’ j 

Mathabane’s details do not always inspire j 
confidence. (Steven Biko was battered by the I 
Police in Port Elizabeth, not Durban; he was 1 
then moved to Pretoria, not Johannesburg.) ! 
But he does make dear the limited choices i 
facing young blacks in South Africa today. One i 

option is political activity, with the attendant 
risk of detention or being forced underground. i 
A number of Mathabane's contemporaries 
took this path after the township riots of 1976. j 
Alternatively you can keep your head down j 
and hope for a steady job. With luck and qual- 
ifications you might even end up as a white- 
collar supervisor with a half-way respectable 
salary. 

The “total strategy” of the present South \ 
African government is to encourage the steady 
workers while crushing political resistance, By 
making concessions it hopes to create a stable 
black bourgeoisie with a stake in the present 
system. This has led to some genuine changes. 

The right of African workers to own property 
and live permanently in' urban areas has been 
expanded. The Immorality Act was finally re- 
pealed in 1985 as an unnecessary embarrass- 
ment. But the strategy seems unlikely to suc- 
ceed. Perhaps the first wave of skilled black 
workers will be grateful for a few crumbs from { 
the white table. But in the longer term the j 
creation of a black middle class is only likely to j 

fuel dissatisfaction with the little the Afrikan- . 
ers are prepared to concede. i 

In the Afrikaner mind there is one greater | 
dishonour than a black neighbour or sexual 
partner. The ultimate degradation is taking ; 
orders from a black person. The reforms of the -y 

past few years have shown that the Afrikaner t 
leadership is not entirely inflexible. And there ' 
are certainly some genuine, If politically l 
marginal, liberals among the more Inter- \ 
nationally minded Afrikaners. But even in jj 
its most verligte moments the National Party | 
has never countenanced blacks being placed in l 

positions of power over whites. The whole j 
South African structure of employment, and 1 
the whole apparatus of separate bantuslans JL 
and chambers of parliament, is carefully de- 
signed to ensure that no black is ever directly 
superior to any white. 

The recent history of Zimbabwe, where 
most of the whites are English-speaking, pro" 
vides an illuminating contrast. When they held 
power, the English Rhodesians ran as discri- 
minatory a system as South Africa. And of 
course they did not hand over power willingly- 
But now they have been forced to cede control, 
most have grudgingly accommodated to then 
new masters. To the white Rhodesians the . 
acceptance of black rule has been a niatler of 

minimizing economic losses, not the overthrow 

of a moral order, . 

The English-speaking white minority in 
.. South Africa would no doubt similarly be pre- 

pared to settle if the costs of preserving apar- 
theid became too high. But the Afrikaners aie 
unlikely to. be swayed by any such utilitarian 
calculations; In the fiber War the 
. coirnhandos who -kept op. fighting till the en 
were called bittereinders (as opposed t0 
. hensoopers, the: “hands-uppers” who surren- 
. bered). A fpt more likelyttfbe ; 

; ! btttetejnders in tiie fight against black rule- J . 
partial ' preservation of* their economic P 
vileges would be little compen^a ti6n for ! 
destruction of their moral universe- , ' 

None of: the young blacks who app«J r ^ 

. either Finnegan's or Mathabane’s boa** 
any doubt about the intentions of the Afn , 

ers. Without exception they view talk o* 
form as a subterfuge designed to detlwt . ; _ 
’ sent. They recogplze that if there Is to be j • . 

, : changd, it "will only come from' armed 
aqce. And they have Ao illusions but th _ . ^ ... ^ 
fighting, when it does come, will t» e to . | f . ./ 
. bad; The prospect is not a happy one. « *. 

' Wflstemaovernmenu ,• < 


"I cannot tell th^ Jurt ; ailW io.teljtjpiL (after : miS<ie*iiny better by Western 

'■ and ‘.Whit for’ die; ^wthemsjplVeBtobeperauaded.ri 1 ^?^ > t Ef ^ 
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The secrets of Greece 


Side-tracks in the jungle 


Patrick Leigh Fermor accomp^hed^with 

P^LOPETREMAVNE . £? JSjJS g 

Under Helicon There is only one. 

98pp. Padstow: Tabb House. £9.95. refraln (bul \ 

D 907018 54 8 maid), which along" 

In his foreword to Under Helicon , Penelope C0 . SI " es 

Tremayne’s fellow Comishman A. L. Rowse tt 

points out that she is an unusual, adventurous . ' e 

and highly gifted person. He pays a deserved aill . . 

compliment to Below the Tide (1958), her book i?„kV f 

on the troubles in Cyprus, where she worked ]ik oulinhf 

for the Red Cross; he also mentions her cour- ® j . . . . 

age under Imprisonment and extreme danger 

afthe hands of Tamil guerrillas in Sri Lanka. **2 , 

Only the first of these experiences makes a „ n animal's nf 

brief and oblique entry into the pages of her Qn h Maenads ' s , 

new book . whose theme springs from a lifelong the ^ sierra5i t 

passion for the Mediterranean Sea in general 1{J memories of * t , 

and the Greek-speaking world in particular. i ive there . where c 

History, literature and aesthetic feeling have white M ,; u „ tainSi 

been her guides, and several famous places trirldpofwaiernf 

appear; but these, thanks to her ben. for un- 

orthodox travel, are outnumbered by regions m00nris 6 e bcfore 

much less trodden the scrub-oak to a 

An overmastering mslmct drives her to dropping down aga 
places that are remote and hard of access, to cav c rn s -’that the 
widely scattered islands, precipitous shores s0 ht: crys , n || inc 
and steep and daunting mountain ranges. Ex- touched relics of tl 
cellent and unusual photographs, in colour and Dorjc is s|j j| 

in black-and-white, mostly taken by Guy folk and palrician 

Gravett, accompany the author’s keen-eyed who wi j| se{ 

and evocative descriptions in prose, to which, ichthyosaurs and 
on every other page, a poem acts as corollary. passages , hal recal | 
The first of these, prompted by a line of Baude- ag0i Q f see i n g Q re 

laire's, is written in French as an exercice de She is not always 

style\ the next is called “Sommidres", and, as of the sou thern M 
this is the Provenqal habitat of Lawrence gu jf t |j e caste 
Durrell, it must surely commemorate a visit to 
her old Cyprus contemporary. No Durrell in- Beyond the water the 
-fluence shows in her own poems, however. like the bluest of smo 
The® derive from an earlier generation, long "“ a J" ,ecn 

before she was born, a couple of wars ago and violets and blues and 
more, and they have little in common with the haze the colour of n 
more guarded utterances of today. In spite of like some vast range 
her love of the classics and mythology, the fr ?m immensely for 
author Is unabashedly romantic. I do not know 8 1,ntm 8 M ,r w,th snt 
who her presiding influences were, but the A jaundiced critic 
names that rather surprisingly, and perhaps mayne gives hersell 
wrongly, float across this reader’s mind are Lan- one; first, because 
dor, Shelley, Swinburne, Chesterton, Belloc, where these lines 
Rudyard Kipling, Flecker and Housman, with exactly like it), and 
even, once or twice, a touch of Julian Grenfell, position to cast a s 

The skin of Big Apple 


They are deeply felt and metrically very 
accomplished, with frequent internal rhymes 
and alliteration. Some arc very good and well- 
fitted to capture fugitive moments on the wing. 
There is only one. with a Byron-ish Rornuic 
refrain (but a pony instead of an Athenian 
maid), which along with Byron’s - and both on 
the score of cosiness - 1 would wish away; nnd 
the only Greek slip is translating fourtouna (a 
sea storm) as the West Wind; nnd here all cavil 
stops. 

The author has a remarkable gift for sum- 
moning up light, landscape and mood: drifting 
like a gull above Santorin, gazing from Richard 
Coeur de Lion's battlements at St Hiiarion, 
scaling the steep Tsakonian wilderness, or 
stopping us in our tracks on Cithaeron, where 
an animal's tom-off leg unlooses speculation 
on the Maenads. She is particularly deft with 
the Cretan sierras, the warrens of caves and the 
long memories of the guerrilla-shepherds who 
live there; where canyons zigzag through the 
White Mountains, only yielding shade and a 
trickle of water at the last gasp. For it is in hard 
and frugal haunts like these - waiting for 
moonrise before continuing the climb through 
the scrub-oak to a goat-fold or a monastery, 
dropping down again next day to echoing sca- 
cAvcms -‘that the secrets of Greece must lie 
sought: crystalline air, recondite flowers, un- 
touched relics of the pnsl, dialects where the 
Doric alpha is still intact, drovers and fisher- 
folk and patrician crones packed with lore 
who will soon seem ns strange as the last 
ichthyosaurs and pterodactyls. There arc 
passages that recall the excitement, fifty years 
ago, of seeing Greece for the first time. 

She is not always austere. Here is a peninsula 
of the southern Morea, observed across the 
gulf from the castellated octagon of Mcthoni: 

Beyond the water the Man! stretches, in the morning 
like the bluest of smoke -wreaths, utterly insubstan- 
tial and remote, though it is scarcely a dozen miles 
away; and later seeming to hang above the liquid 
violets and blues and pcacock-grccns of the sea, in a 
haze the colour of roses and pcachstones, looking 
like some vast range - Pamir or Himalaya - seen 
from immensely Tar away, its bare granite crests 
glinting as if with snow. 

A jaundiced critic might think Penelope Tre- 
mayne gives herself too free a rein, but not this 
one; first, because it is a view of the place 
where these lines are being written (and 
exactly like it), and second, because I am in no 
position to cast a stone. 


Stephen Brook ~ 

JAN MORRIS 

• Manhattan ’45 
273pp, Faber, £12.50. 

0571136842 

Jan Morris’s celebration of Manhattan focuses 
pn a single year, when the triumphalism of the 
Island was most in evidence, and i|s underside 
kept to the shadows. In 1945, in the aftermath 
of the Second World War* while the cities of 
Europe lay In ruins , Manhattan was riding high 
aqd would continue to do so! for the rest of the 
decade: it was a place where anything seemed 
possible. 

•, Jan Morris does not confine her portrait to 
the annus mirabills alone. Her deft sketches 
present us: with features of Manhattan that 
.h^ve remained stabie for decades - the Plaza' 
Hole), the Fulton Street Fish Market, Radio 

• . Ptyi . the cab^driver’s spiel. Her pace is brisk, 

sndweare whisked from cops to clubs to ferry 
: ooats to, Harlem nightspots in a matter of 

• .Rages,. At limes she adopts a snapshot tech- 

• dlque that sets before us, the cut of a dress or 
•the panelled stuffiness, of. a Wall’ Street 

pqirdrgom. Yet while prie cannot help admir- 

• V'- Wj the bj-eadlh of jior vision, one is left with a 

. ' •• JjKwg impression. oif superficiality, Moreover,. 
. ’Vp . v isipjni . is at its. dore sentimental, as iS'im- 
m^dlately apparent from her breathless de-. 
: ‘.^fiptiori of thesis returning from the war on 
/.hoop-ship® .entering New York harbour; or 


f r . 0 jn the section oji "New York’s Finest”, the 
1 , •; P^ice force which; if Miss Morris Is to be be- 
:', li eved, was Viewed with.' affection by, all and 
T/witldry even if its membefs did accept the 
! : iT^ ^^hal bribe and crack a few skutls. 
s* : vi- > f ! r f ‘ , . i 1 • » • • • v 


John Ure 

ALEX S E 10 U MATO Ft 
In Southern Light 
239pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

009 170070 1 

In Southern Light has many of the ingredients 
of a first-class travel book. The author, Alex 
Shoumntoff, is adventurous and observant; he 
writes knowledgeably about aspects of anthro- 
pology and the natural sciences; he has chosen 
to go to two little-known and intriguing areas 
of the world: a remote tributary of the Ama- 
zon, and the lturi forest in the heart of Central 
Africa; he is an experienced staff writer for the 
New Yorker who brings an agile pen and lively 
political sense to the curious and menacing 
milieu into which he ventures; he appears to 
be n talented linguist and has a happy cap- 
acity to mnkc friends with the aid of his guitar. 

Yet somehow the book fulls short of what, 
with all these advantages, might have been 
hoped for it. The fault is partly structural: the 
book is two long travelogues (made to feci all 
the longer by the lack of any chapter or other 
breaks) which, upnrt from both being con- 
cerned with jungle travel in particularly un- 
comfortable circumstances, really hnvc little 
relation to each other. A more serious flaw is 
that the travelogues themselves are loo dis- 
jointed. One is no sooner becoming concerned 
nbout how the author can possibly surmount 
the particular physical or logistical problems 
confronting him, than one is side-tracked by a 
long disquisition about the yodelling habits of 
the pygmies, or the life of the bdto (a male 
mermaid), or the alleged iniquities of the local 
administration in Zaire. These digressions 
should add depth nnd texture to Shoumatoff’s 
laic, but in practice they tend to unfocus the 
reader’s attention, possibly because the author 
docs not project a strong enough image of 
himself as naturalist (vide Gerald Durrell), 
scholar (vide Leigh Fermor) or adventurer 
(v/de Colonel Fawcett). 


The pithy and swift construction of 
Manhattan '45 reduces the book to a series of 
vignettes as unyielding, for all the bubble and 
fizz of the writing, as the photographs and 
other documentary evidence on which it is 
based. It is also a pity that she feels compelled 
to supplement her portrait with what is virtu- 
ally a second book, composed of a great many 
footnotes in which her observations are 
brought up to dale. The photographic preci- 
sion of her observation is also at variance with 
. the all too frequent descents into gush. One 
wearies rapidly of being taken by the band (“A 
light lunch somewhere, don't you think? 
Something at Schr»ffrs7") and of her attempts 
to enter the minds of youthful New Yorkers 
("Boy, 'that’s some crowd- That's Broadway 
for you"). Despite funny clothes and different 
mitslcal comedies nnd vanished restaurants, 
Morris’s Manhattan '45 does ndt seem suf- 
ficiently different from .our Manhattan ’85. 
This is surely because we are offered surface 
rather than texture. If one wants to know who 
coined the phrase Big Apple or who invented 
ticker-tape, 6ne can loam these facts from this 
book. But If one wants to imagine hqw it felt to 
walk the streets of Manhattan in' .1945, one 
should turn to the stories of Damon Ruriyon 
and Isaac Ba shevis Sjnger. • 

Ivor Herbert, travel writer for the Malt on 
Sunday since 1983, incorporates forty-four 1 
accounts (by nb means all previously printed) 
of ipiaw*! visited, fropi Bruges to 4kc 
Nalvasha'and from Arizona to Hong Kong, in; 

! ,th r?Jo b 4 ,afc n% 0 S27 

white photographs. PelJjant. £12.95. 0 7027 

1742 6) . ,'vrftb tourist .information added; and 

arranged In three sections, “Weekend Breaks\ 

"European Homy * ""(toefuding Turkey in 

Asia), end “Lqng Haul :y „ . , ^ 

>!} s’: V' 


virgil:s 

ELEMENTS 

vHvirtt 

AMU KHTBVIN THI 





The first of the essays concerns a trip up the 
Nhamunda River, u mujnr but little-frequented 
waterway flowing into the Amazon from the 
north nenr Santarem. The main claim to fame 
uf the Nhomundn is that it is said to be the river 
front which the original Amazons - the fierce 
one -breasted women of myth - sallied forth to 
dominate their neighbours. Shotimatoff ex- 
plores the credentials of the legend, which has 
always shown suspicious signs of being a 
straight transplant from classical mythology, nt 
some length. 

In the event -Shoumatoff did not find any- 
thing very convincing or solid in the way of 
evidence: certainly not what he tells us that 
he, as an anthropologist, would have con- 
sidered “the jackpot" - a large cemetery, with 
only the elaborately buried skeletons of well- 
nourished fcmnles. But he learnt a lot about 
the current inhabitants - human and other- 
wise - of the banks of the Nhamunda, and 
brought back some puzzling artefacts. 

The second essay (though first in time, he 
tells us) is the more substantial and concerns a 
journey to the interior of Zn'ire. The area he 
chose - the upper reaches of the former Congo 
River nnd the lturi forest, home of the pyg- 
mies - has always had both an appeal and a 
repulsion for literary travellers: it is Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness, backdrop to Greene's A 
Burnt-Out Case and V. S. Naipuiil’s A Bend in 
the River. ShnumiUofrs ZaYrc is n blood- 
soaked as well us sun-soaked land. He is re- 
galed with tales of Belgian brutalities in the 
early years of the century (including a human 
hand discovered on opening n sardine tin), nf 
Simbn atrocities in 1963/4, nf elephant hunts 
and buffalo traps and smoked inonkey-meut in 
the food market. But he also secs something 
of the gaiety of spirit which, in this reviewer's 
experience, even in 1963. blew a breath of 
wholesome air through those fetid forests. 

In a book which continually names pieces 
and quotes distances, to be told - as we are 
tout court - "the absence of maps is inten- 
tional” merely adds insult to injury. 
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Leaves from a triptych 


In the attic 


Jennifer Uglow 

DAN JACOBSON 
Her Story 

143pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 
0233981 160 


Suspense, surprise, the lure of speculation - 
these are the pleasures which pull the render 
deeper and deeper into Dan Jacobson's new 
novel. With artful simplicity the author draws 
us into first one story, then a second, then a 
third, and a shadowy, more famous fourth. 
Each reflects and refracts the illuminations of 
the others. It is a book which asks for our full 
participation, ending with one final challeng- 
ing question. => 

Yet Her Story is no intellectual game, rather 
a vivid triptych portraying fundamental issues: 
the nature of belief - or credulity; the compul- 
sion to search for truth; the urge to establish 
continuity through "stories”, it also asserts the 
rigli t (and obligation ) of fiction to cross bound- 
aries. The first surprise it offers is the swift 
recognition thut if the uulhor were a woman 
Her Story would .11 once by hailed as an arche- 
typal feminist novel, dealing ns it docs in the 
coinugc of lies and silences, mnrgmalily, the 
iconography and experience of maternal love, 
a chain of women exchanging glances across 
the ages. Indeed its very structure - self- 
enclosed, doubling, spiralling - reads like a 
conscious formal trespass. 

Her Story contains a novel within a novel. 
The opening carries us to the twenty-third cen- 
tury, where a local historiun presents the 
recently discovered work of a certain Celia 
Dinan who lived and died mysteriously a hun- 
dred and fifty years before - just as we now 
"discover” our lost women writers. Jacobson 
enjoys inventing the future - the character of 
which is made effortlessly dear by the his- 
torian's need to explain the context of her re- 
search. And despite her high-tech apparatus, 
the historian’s patient style and busybody, 
sensible-shoe personality arc so familiar that 
when she signs off, her name gives one of the 
novel's minor enjoyable shocks. She inhabits 
ho post-holocaust desert but a recognizable 
Britain, its topography enduring beneath new 
administrative areas, its old hierarchies sol id as 
rock beneath the veil of a strict Muslim rule - 
rather similar to the regime of Margaret 
Atwood's A Handmaid's Tale. 

In the midst of the discovered ephemera lies 


a treasure, hand- written (you may be relieved 
or aghast to know) in that writers' staple, a 
series ofW. H. Smith orange notebooks. They 
contain a novel, Her Story, which hurtles us 
back to an unnamed heroine in an unnamed 
land. We know that Celia had written a thesis 
on "The Image of the Madonna in Fifteenth 
Century Flemish Art”, providing lingering im- 
ages which direct her backward gaze: 

Paintings in frames, marble gestures of hope and 
sorrow, wooden or waxen dolls with gilt crowns on 
their heads and lilies at their bare feel, mosaics flick- 
ering like fish in the light and shadow of a hundred 
candles. . . . Depictions of be rare everywhere. Be- 
seeching* without number go up to her daily. Her 
stories are known to everyone. But you? Nobody has 
ever beard of you. You have no name. It is too late to 
give you one now. 

Who then is this other woman, this possible 
“kinswoman" of the Virgin Mary? We may 
guess, but arc not allowed to know until the 
final twist, which it would be wrong -since this 
is in many ways a mystery story - to divulge 
here. Enough to say that she too is the mother 
of a boy child , the object of her total adoration , 
whose birth changes her life, making her a 
passive instrument of biology and biblical his- 
tory. TTils baby, "a mighty force shrunk to a 
frail morsel”, remains a being strange to its 
benrer, whose destiny she follows but fails to 
understand. 

It can be no coincidence that Celia's locked, 
corroded trunk of papers is found in the attic of 
a girls' school, deep In a valley, bounded by 
foliage and fences, where the future wives of 
the state £lite “may be sure of remaining in the 
seclusion demanded of them by the religion 
which they and their husbands-to-be follow”. 
Ttie Islam of the future ensures, as firmly as the 
structures of Celia’s day (and our own), or the 
Judaic customs of the first century, that the 
woman’s story remains hidden and untold. In 
all three eras men take the lead, convinced of 
their own destinies: women ’^scepticism is sub- 
verted both by their ethic of submission and 
their capacity to love. Celia's father. Lord 
Dinan (Dit-non? Shaman?) is a famous 
surgeon, "inventor of an artificial elbow-joint, 
known as the Dinan Hinge ... of course no 
longer in use”. He wins the trite, applauding 
epithets of The Times ; his wife remains in 
obscurity. Yet the private letters between 
mother and daughter survive to suggest a dif- 
ferent side of the famous men. Celia’s lover 
■ Eric Him is yet another “healor”, whose lucra- 
tive Californian commune is broken up in a 


police raid which occasions the death of their 
infant son. Within her novel, the heroine’s son 
disappears as a boy, to return again (or so she 
wants to believe) as a wandering magician, a 
"layer-on of hands". Driven by her intense 
love she stays with him to the end. But as is the 
case with Him, the “word" he pronounces is 
just what it seems, baffling gibberish: “Was 
that all? What had been done? What had been 
the lesson of his visit? The benefit of it? Had he 
brought consolation or mockery?” His pedlar 
follower gives not bread but stones: “Round 
green stones intricately veined with black, 
these were, like an internal organ from a 
slaughtered animal." 

At one level the inner Her Story is Celia’s 
self-healing exploration of the loss of her child 
and her painful involvement with men of 
power. On another it is a rewriting of a chroni- 
cle shifting the original focus. For while the 
actions of such men make “history”, “her- 
story" is a scribble in the margin, a flicker on 
the television news. Jacobson uses the struc- 
ture of his novel to track the emergence of 
“female stories", with all their gaps and guess- 
work; Her Story moves inwards from the quiet 
third-person narrative of history, through the 
direct, intense questioning of novel and note- 
book, down to the private fantasy, the “dream- 
ing disease” which conjures a willed reality. 

Since his early South African stories Dan 
Jacobson has found the gulf between cultures 
compelling and awesome. In “The Box”, for 
example, a young boy gazes amazed at a weep- 
ing black servant: "They were a strange twi- 
light people , . . beyond an uncrossable bar- 
rier. Now Jan had crossed the barrier. He was 
crying as l might cry. There was no difference 
between us at all. He was human and he was 
crying.” These unheard cries, unrecognized 
feelings, unspoken oppressions have been his 
central preoccupation, related to a concern for 
justice in all its aspects. He has used his con- 
siderable art to cross frontiers of race, time and 
now gender - always remembering that the act 
of crossing is itself, in part, his subject. The 
mediator is often present in his fiction - the 
historian here, the translator in The Confes- 
sions of Josef Baisz , the gloating ghost of 
Yonadab in The Rape of Tamar (an earlier 
return to the fringes of scripture). Her Story is 
not self-conscious but self-aware, revelling in 
its twists and turns, constantly undermining 
our expectations and drawing on springs of 
thought and feeling which make it a novel of 
stirring power, one to delight in, reflect on and 
remember. 


The voice of the Madonna 


Tessa Rfljak - . . 

JACQUELINE &AVERIA HURfi 

I Mary, Dau^iter of Israel: A fictional memoir - 

Transla led by Nina de Voogd 

298pp. WeidenfeldandNicolson. £10.95. 

D2977S9759 

MOELWYN MERCHANT 

Jeshua: Nazareth to Jerusalem . .. 

426pp. Swansea; Davies. £10.95. 

0715406841'. \ ' I .'. 
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/ Mary, Daughter- of Israel, by The wife of a , 

• former French ambassador to Israel; -fi a novel ■ 
in the form of an autobiographical retrospect 
on her life by Mary, mother of Jesus! Jeshua , 
by a retired Professor of English who is also a 
sculptor ami a clergyman, Is about Jesus him*, 
self. An oblique approach is often tri advan-‘ 
tage in a historical novel, with the focus}' on 
vantage-point located in an unexpected figure;, 
oran unfamiliar aspect of events .Jesus .cmels! 
lempled io Sny, has been "done" at least four- 
; times (for each of the Gospel writers had his!; 
owri distinct concerns). Mary can have iionbof; 
the sophisticated jrelf-cqnscloiisiicss of the; 
' cultured Roman in Marguerite Youiccnar's; 
'Memoirs of Hadrian, but she had ■ to orient, 
herself towards, a supreme, nnd . highly surpris- 
ing drama. For Jacqueline Savona Hurd , she 
becomes, but only, by degrees, almost the firs! 
‘Christian, and perhaps the firsr pilgrim, when 
her curiosity lakes her to sites like die well of 
Sychar - where Christ hnd bad significant en- 
counters (for example, with the Samaritan 
\vpnian).durlng u phase of his life ffbni which; 
she, -as a m«fre woman, had been excluded. . 


Hurd's book benefits by extending the story 
beyond the Gospels at both ends. The aged 
Mary looks back on her own childhood; much 
more recently, after the Crucifixion, she had 
been one of the Jerusalem Church community, 
which is in part documented In the Acts of the 
Apostles. This last is, a plausible and happy 
invention. Throughout. Hurd is fearless in 
creating situation and character. The most 
' striking is the visit of Judas Iscariot’s mother to 
Mary (“he did not do what he did for money") , 
and the questioning of Mary by the young 
Greek; Luke, eager to find out about the early 
years. Good research has fertilized conjecture. 

1 But whqt, above "all, lends imaginative 
power and coherence; to a work of historical 
fiction i$ the' asking of pressing questions about 
how things re Ally were . Hurd seeks to 1 under- 
stand female acceptance of Subservience and 
' pleasure in obedience in a malerdotjiindled 
■’ society.; She is also concerned with the wprk- 
* . tags of an exte nded-fnm ily network: James and 
. the other so-called siblings; of Jesus arc in re- 
;; &tiiy cousins, treated as children. of the same 
■ household iWhich, in! fact, is ah old scholarly 
! foterp (elation. This njay, however, not he eh-: 
i llrely appropriate, since recept studied suggest 
a nuclear- frtntfly structure for the Galilee of the 
periods Most Importantly /Hurd enquires how 
Jesus, his family and even hiJ Palestinian fol- 
lowers eoiild be; anc( .yemain, not Christians 
but normol Jeiy&r-flu* paradox at the heart. of 
the drama. Her protagonists; a(e : convincing 
first-century Jews of phaiisaia sympathy, aftd 
the implications o( ihe pew iqsight^ dhwp 

. . . . j . .. >•/. » ■ r .il 


slowly and incompkt^ We fully gr«*p Jeius 

OS 

Moclwyn' Merchant's Jeiius is frotaithebc-, 


ginning distanced, by virtue of personality, 
from his environment, and the Temple cult, so 
deeply loved by Hurd’s Mary, emerges in an 
especially lurid light. The impact of Geza Ver- 
mes's Jesus the Jew, though it Is emphasized in 
the preface, has not been all it might have 
been; this Jesus perceives himself very early as 
the “son of God", in a sense which seems to go 
far beyond that in which comparable Jewish 
charismatics used the term. That is not surpris- 
ing, for Merchant explains that the problem for 
him is to write about a young man who was also 
God. The hovel closes with an assertion of 
Christ's share in a divine unity. And the theme 
is brought out by an elevated style and a re- 
verential tone, which are In marked contrast 
with Hurd’s taste fpr- the ‘.ordinary - even the 
. banal: "Jesus would be asleep after having 
been breastfed". For Merchant, there is real 
homeliness only in the Worlds, of nature and of 
■ efrafts - plastering the walls of a pew upper 
room, the scraping: of freshly prepared parch- 
ment by Jesus’; mehtoi:, the old scribe Lazar, 
pnd of course the ^prk of the carpenter. . 

* Merchant is cantemplatiye/Hurd prbyides a 
! compelling hurnonidrama,’ arid a'book which 
would bc casily themqre rcadable. were ft hot 
for lb undistinguished translation .Tt is particu- 
larly distorbipg fhat proper names of all kinds, 
and; Setiuljc terms, have been, left in their 
French form, giving us such English monstipsi- 
Ues as, atnong others, AHvorigds, Jande j fcyfte 
SquatO, Ouebfrat and, time 1 arid again, fisse- 
'! wans the; sert^ftiowfi in this’ country' as 


Lucy Ellmann j 
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SARAH BAYLIS 
Utrillo’s Mother 
'246pp. Pandora. £9.95. 

0863581161 1 

“I’ve always been a liar - it runs in my family." 

With this unpromising statement, Suzanne ; 

Valadon begins her reminiscences in the late 
Sarah Baylis’s novel about the Post-Impress- ! 

ionist painter. Valadon is near the end of her ! 
life, solitary and disgruntled, ruminating on 
her past as her last tooth rattles down the drain. 1 

Baylis is determined to prevent other note- 
worthy features of this artist from suffering a j 

similar fate and, by means of fact and fiction, ' 

and a literary style to match the savagery of ■ 

Valadon’s own work, sets about resurrecting 
her. Although Baylis wanders fancifully inlo 
erogenous and erroneous zones where the 
most intrepid biographer might fear to tread, 
and unashamedly makes a lot up, her depiction 
pf waifs and strays in late nineteenth-century 
France strikes a harshly realistic note: every- 
one is either starving, arguing, drinking or 
masturbating. ' 

During a comfortless rural childhood, Vala- 1 
don displays some of her future gumption in ; 
defeating the local paedophile and braving a 
gypsy camp in order to be told her unfortunate 
fortune: “You’ll be a success - if you don’t go : 

mad first.” Her downtrodden mother even- 
tually assaults her aristocratic employers and 
has to take Valadon to Paris. They probably 
made this journey by train but Baylis has them 
more colourfully towed along canals for three ! 
weeks. They arrive in Montmartre just in time i 
to witness the carnage of the Commune. 

Valadon’s own rebellious streak is fed by a j 
few years at convent school, where she learns : 
about sex. In a bad mood one day, she daubs 
the walls and columns of Notre Dame with ; 
crude symbols of genitalia and feels better, 1 
having made the decision not to be a "fucking 
vessel of purity" . She has also discovered art's 
power to alleviate the drudgery of her life, 
which explains her ability later on to come > 
home and draw after a fourteen-hour day. At ■, 
ten, her education over, she is sent to work at a . 

hat factory where she refuses the boss her ; 

virginity and is promptly dismissed. Several j 
arduous jobs follow until she finds her way into ». 

circus work, tending poodles and the sexual 
needs of a clown (Baylis ignores Valadon’s j 
claim to have been a trapeze artiste). Here she ■ 

at last meets other artists, who come to the 
circus to draw acrobats and buy sex. Much to . 

her mother’s chagrin, Valadon later models for • | 

them, and although Baylis describes the indig- . 

nities of the trade with some poignancy, Val*j j 

don’s modelling for such artists as Lautrec and 
Puvis de Chavannes must have been of some 
benefit to her as a self-taught artist. ' • 

Valadon’s difficulties as a young female 
artist, and the supposed conspiracy to relegate 
her to a disadvantageous slot in art history . 
since her death, are rich soil for the feminist , 
writer, Baylis finds the art world's behaviour , 
towards Valadon to have been patronizing w - 
the worst Bense, and has Valadon lamenting 
the birth of Maurice Utrillo too, whose work 
was preferred to her own as soon as she had 
taught him to paint. Valadon's somewM 
legendary promiscuity is attributed to her need. . 
for free art supplies and the sociey of CelKra 
painters. Her on (y satisfying sexual encpunfefl . 
are with women, as. if in revenge for the arm* . 
ijance of her maid contemporaries and the mg’ . 
ogyny arid, half-hearted compassion 
' . poof which she finds in their work C . 1 

women were the rage. They had taken o 
from shepherdesses’’): When . Valadon ^ • 
, them that one of their circle raped a n)odd» sn • 

■ is , reprimanded with the words, “Mad '* ™-‘‘ ■ 

•: hunter, Woman his game.”' ' '• ' : ' 

'■ Though Vaiadon Hved with her P 10 * v. 
throughout her life, Baylis is resolved dor . . 
romanticize this, relationship .ather/ 'IWj 
stumble Around’ attic rooins in sullen . 

and mutual indifference much of the • 1 
.From, an early age/ Valadqn finds her jtwfJJFF , 

repulsive and “bovine^, especlaUy when sj" 

frphi behind; rind yet.sjie climbs into ° e . • ’! 


L .'J: ■_ .'j- -.j ? i-t" "."TV— r ” ‘JiMV 1 . •««' o UUUU1C5 will! uci 

ACconjing tq ^rthaiu rirHurA'byt St Luke;< Baylfi f2els she bred her oWn destruction. 
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Running through the recipes 


Adam Mars-Jones 


SHENAMACKAY 

Dreams of Dead Women’s Handbags 
160pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 
043444044 2 


Moving as it does from the sombre to the 
absurdly trivial without becoming unambi- 
guously comic, the splendid title of Shena 
Mackay's new collection well represents the 
tonal range of the book. Sometimes she in- 
vokes the simplicities of melodrama or pathos, 
sometimes she transforms them at the last mo- 
ment into some more sophisticated compound. 

The title story is unusual in falling off from 
the eerie confidence of its opening: “It was a 
black evening bag sequined with salt. . . .This 
image, the wreckage of a dream beached on 
the morning, would not float away; as empty as 
an open shell, the black bivalve emitted a silent 
howl of despair; clouds passed through its mir- 
ror." In the story, the dreamer - a writer of 
mystery novels - imagines the dream to be a 
fiction-germ stirring, and waits for it to root 
itself in a plot or a cast of characters. Mackay’s 
parallel attempt to derive a story from the 
dream produces some fine passages of sur- 
realistic unease, as the mystery writer encoun- 
ters minor madness and coincidence on her 
way by train to a reading of her work, but 
lapses into an almost wilful baldness when the 
dream turns out to be a memory of the writer's 
innocent kilting of her parents as a child - not 


the sort of thing that even the most profes- 
sionally productive unconscious could mistake 
for the first glimmerings of Detective Inspector 
Hartshorn's next case. 

The short story is In many ways an unforgiv- 
ing form, which calls like any tricky recipe for 
careful regulation of temperature and timing. 

• But a story can also be a salvageable souffld, 
whose sagging texture can be restored by a gust 
of invention even on the way to the table. An 
example is the story "Violets and Strawberries 
in the Snow", an account of an alcoholic ex- 
writer spending Christmas in a mental hospital, 
which is almost pure cliche throughout. The 
writer is visited by his three daughters, who put 
a brave face on things until one of them in- 
advertently sums up the situation with the 
words, “Satsumas are horrible this year." 
After their visit the writer sits down to write a 
story with that title: “It would not be very 
good, he knew, but at least it would come from 
that pulpy, sodden satsuma that was all that 
remained of his heart." This is Mackay at her 
most over-explicit, her least respectful of the 
balance that is struck in any story between the 
said and the unsaid. 

But the story is saved by her manipulation of 
her own more oblique title phrase, first when 
the daughters enter: "they came in, smelling of 
fresh air and rain, with unscasonal daffodils 
and chocolates, like children, he thought, in a 
fairytale, sent by their cruel stepmother up the 
mountainside to find violets and strawberries 
in the snow”. There is a piercing poignancy in 
the way the character sees his children's visit 


Sorting out the arrangements 


Deborah Singmaster 


ANITA BROOKNER 
A Friend from England 
205pp. Cape. £9.95. 
022402443 4. 


Do no; be misled by Giorgione's “The Tem- 
pest" on the dust-jacket of Anita Brookner’s 
seventh novel; there is nq,art historian within. 
The characters in A Friend from England in- 
habit a solidly philistine world which revolves 
around a melancholy but well-intentioned 
family. The Livingstones live in a lushly fur- 
nished Wimbledon villa: the uxorious Oscar, a 
retired accountant, his anxious wife Dorrie (“I 
hope I did the right thing”), and their lumpish 
twenty-seven-year-old unmarried daughter 
Heather. Into this claustrophobic circle comes 
the narrator, Rachel (she is not given a sur- 
name), a client of Oscar's before he won the 
football pools. Rachel assumes that she has 
been taken up by the Livingstones because 
they regard her as a suitable and necessary 
street-wise chaperone for Heather. In fact the 
two girls have nothing in common and nothing 
to say to each other. Heather reminds Rachel 


noir 


Christopher Hawtree 


MILES GIBSON 
Vinegar Soup 

%4pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 
0434291323 ' 


• Miles Gibson’s is a world in which the ordinary 
assumes grotesque aspects vylthout becoming 
; any the fyss credible - as The Sandman arid 
;■ racing with Mermaids showed. VinegdrSoup 
9®$!!* with an unusually painful . birth - 
'.rihbbugh.Gfbspn's subject (s hardly the dignity 
Of .womanhood: 


breasts Creaked, She was fat arid tired and con- 
•Jlpated, While, .under her skin; Frank yawned and 
{‘fetched . soft brines, ' a wet and wrinkled goblin. 
Vfflring. (he day he floated upside down in the warm 
deafened by the gurgle of Hazel’s Intestines, 
.Ay.mght’ tie anchored behepth her. ribcage, . eyes 
i rinsed*; face crumpled in concentration, anxiously 


• fade crumpled in concentration, anxiously 

f: fo grow,-. 

•• borri - ‘fa day fit oniy for funerals 

:.5&; 'i;"Had : 'G,oji planned ; creation to dis- , 
:• ^^fywbmetV?’’ > he is ; abandoned . The : 
v , Wended ! his. gestation: r. •’*» 

ifc-sr. ••• ;■ ' • 


savoury pudding of heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, 
stomach, bladder, skin and bone” - become a 
part of his life when he finds himself growing 
up in a greasy spoon, whose owner, Gilbert, 
flouts the health regulations no more than is 

.customary in such establishments. 

The atmosphere is not the most cordial: 
“She raised her ami and threw the bomb at his 
head. The egg broke above Oiibcrrs left eye. 
He cried out in surprise and twisted away. The 
shell slipped from his face on a snail’s trail of 
slime and puddled his shoulder. He touched his 
eye with his fingertips and turned to Olive, his 
mouth open, the eye socket full of translucent 
jeJIy . . . . " Gilbert has long harboured 
dreams of on existence far from such n place. 
He is haunted by a sense that life is elsewhere; 
it’s all going on and he’s not taking part. All old 
crony, Sam Pilchard, for example has been 
knocking about the globe, hBS seen it all, and is 
npw holed up,' a non? (oo good man in Africa. 
“Girls prancing naked to the sound of drums, 
breasts bounctagv .bdttocks: iwelHng, feel 
stamping thejred (Just.OUt there, Somewhere, 
Sam Pilchard* happy, drunk and fat as a wal- 
rus, asleep In a beplhrin’s hammock." (It fs a 
curiosity of the novel that the narrative dis- 
penses with the first "as” ift a comparison while 


more easily in terms nf tlie fulfilment of a 
bizarre quest than us a natural expression nf 
feelings. 

'Mien, after they have leli, the phrase recurs 
with its terms reversed, as the character sees in 
memory "his children smiling and waving at 
the door, their resolute backs as (hey walked to 
the car concealing (heir wounds under their 
conts, forgiving and brave, and currying his 
own weak nnd dissolute genes in their young 
and beautiful bodies. Violets and strawberries 
in the snow.” 

Most of these stories arc brief, little more 
than ten pages. “All the Pubs in Soho" is by 
some way the longest and the most substantial. 
It tells the story of summer 1965 as it affects 
eight-year-old Joe, bullied nnd ignored at 
home, who finds something like friendship 
with Arthur and Guido, a couple who move 
into a cottage in the village. There is nothing 
about a child's point of view likely to defeat n 
writer of Shena Mackay’s quality, but she 
seems reluctant in general to commit herself - 
either to fully inhabiting a character's point of 
view or to maintaining a fixed distance from it - 
in a way (hat hampers this particular story. The 
first paragraph, for instance, describes with an 
adult's aesthetic scrupulousness (flowers re- 
sembling “blue and copper velvety kitten’s 
faces freaked with black") Joe’s misinterpreta- 
tion of (he words "those bloody pnu&ics", 
which refer in fact to Arthur nnd Guido. Since 
Joe's nge has yet to be revealed, the effect is 
curiously irrelevant and confusing. 

There is more to be revealed about Joe thnn 


of a heifer: "Heifers are also usually associated 
with sacrifice. The difficulty with Heather 
seemed to be that she lacked the emotional 
equipment even for sacrifice." Rachel is only 
willing to take Heather on because she is 
genuinely fond of her parents and values them 
as "fixed points of reference in a slipping 
universe". 

Heather, however, is hastily and expensively 
bundled into marriage with Michael, son of 
"Coloner Teddy Sandberg who deals in time- 
share properties in Spain and exudes unflag- 
ging “manufactured bonhomie". The omens 
for this union are not good; Rachel senses that 
“something is missing”, and after the wedding 
loses touch with the Livingstones. 

An only child and an orphan, living alone 
and given to “feral wanderings" around Not- 
ting Hill Gate, Rachel appears at first to be the 
archetypal Brookner female. But she is very 
different from Edith Hope, Fanny Hinton or 
Kitty fyfeule. The uniform, too, has changed 
from the pearl-grey tailor-made dresses to a 
far tougher garb - trench coat, mackintosh, 
leather boots; and, unlike those earlier 
heroines, she is hard up, depending on a third 
share in a small bookshop for her income. She 
makes few references to her past but we learn 


the characters are scrupulous in adhering to it.) 
Meanwhile, Gilbert has only Wobble for solace 
-surely the best title for a magazine given over 
to pornographic display since Whitehottse. 

In due course Olive, his tormentor, meets an 
unfortunate end, one which allows the others 
to fulfil thjs dream pif walking across haking 
ejirth beneath an equatorial sun. Things do not 
augur well at Customs, where the waitress, 
Veronica’s, “liny brnssferes excited less in* 
terest than Gilbert's Bovril and he was obliged 
to leave several bottles behind him as a good- 
will gesture”. 

Africa broadens Gilbert's knowledge anil 
destroys his preconceptions. “By thunder, but 
she's a big girl. Royal buttocks. You have to be 
careful with big women. Dangerous when ex- 
cited. Strong as clephnnts. Lose control nnd 
they stamp you to death. That’s why you sco 
them with liny men. Small. Nimble. Fast on 
their feet.” Events, in their way, become, as 
grotesque as any in the caff, sol much so that 
they. seem less those of a trip to Africa thnn a 
voyage. through the mind - without being as 
portentous os that phrase might imply. To con- 
vey (he quality of Gibson's novel would be 
difficult without copying down more of his 
rich, but not over-egged prose, (vinegar ^oup 


age. Joe is actually Josephine, but refers to 
herself - and is referred to by the narrative 
voice - as a hoy. Arthur and Guido guess this 
secret before the reader is likely to do so. Joe's 
resentment of her gender and tire limitations it 
imposes is focused on her academic future, 
since the school her parents have chosen for 
her has h uniform which will prevent her from 
equivocating. She will be fatally a tomboy in a 
skirt. 

The story builds to n climax as the school 
term approaches, and ns Arthur and Guido's 
stay in the village comes to an abrupt end. But 
along the way Shena Mackay produces some of 
her few clumsy sentences: 


The child from n house where n vcnccr of anxiety lay 
on every surface like dust, where m any moment n 
bark might rip up comics and scalier toys, where a 
fist thumping the tabic might make cups leap in fear 
vomiting their contents on to the tnbledoih, just as 
Joe had once been sick when his fniher caught tire 
side of his head with his knuckles and where Mum- 
my's forehead wrinkled like the skin on cocoa and 
her chin puckered in fear and placution, expected 
every domestic disclosure between two adults to de- 
generate inlo a battle in which by being co-opted to 
one side, he was considered the enemy by the other, 
and so always ended as the loser whoever else was In 
power when n truce was called. 


Even this disastrously rumbling sentence Is not 
a ruin but a ramshackle, tin in habitable man- 
sion that could easily be subdivided into a 
number of splendid fiats. Shena Muckny's 
faults arc intermittent, her virtues - her eye, 
lieT inventiveness - constant. They give a reli- 
able pleasure. 


that she has never fully recovered from the loss 
of her parents and that she has had a disillu- 
sioning love affair with a married man. To 
shield herself agninst any further emotional 
pain, she evolves a chilling philosophy based 
on what she thinks of as enlightened principles. 
“I favour sensible arrangements .... No 
bourgeois sentiments for me, no noble pas- 
sions. The surface, the surface only." And an 
additional quirk of her personality is that she 
suffers from aquaphobia. She has night mares 
about drowning; there is a traumatic visit to a 
swimming-pool; even the weather, almost al- 
ways wet in this novel, afflicts her physically as 
if she had "an allergy to the dripping skies'*. 

When Heather's marriage fails, Rachel is 
drawn back into the Livingstones* lives. She 
learns with disgust of Heather’s affair with an 
Italian, “a foreign adventure of the most banal 
kind”. Dorrie is now ill and Rachel fears that 
she may become a surrogate daughter to the 
ageing couple, burdened with the sort of emo- 
tional attachment she shuns. She tries to per- 
suade Heather to stay with her parents, aban- 
don heir Italian lover and live as she, Rachel, 
does, "by the light of reason”. When Heather 
ignores this advice and goes off to Venice, 
Rachel attempts to bring her back, even 


though to her Venice is “the ultimate night- 
mare, a city filled with water”. 

There arc moments of disappointment in the 
novel. Rachel's confrontations with Henther 
fail to set the heart pounding because they 
depend on dialogue, and dialogue - apart from 
the Restoration elegance of Edith's exchanges 
with Mr Neville in Hotel du Lac - is Anita 
Brookner’s one weakness. (The compelling 
Family and Friends contains almost no dia- 
logue.) There is also a feeling of uncase about 
the Livingstones. Meticulously observed and 
beautifully exhibited, like rare Icpidoptera, 
they are nevertheless intrinsically boring, hnd 
no amount of careful description can make 
them more thnn splendid specimens of 
bourgeois decency. Rachel is a far more in- 
teresting creation: repellently cold and cere- 
bral, she becomes increasingly sinister as the 
book progresses. The agony of her final self- 
recognition does not evoke our sympathy, but 
her blundering insensitivity as she thrusts her- 
self into the disintegrating lives of the Living- 
stones is mesmerizing. Though not one of 
Anita Brookner’s best novels, A Friend from 
England is far more successful than her last. 
Misalliance, and reconfirms one’s faith in (his 
formidably talented writer. 


contains many short sentences. This could be 
monotonous. In other hands, that is.) Some- 
thing of it might be suggested by saying that it is 
os though Martin Amis had been written by 
Henry Green and David Cook. 


ScottlshJ^rtsCouncil 


The Literature Committee wHI 
consider applications for 


TRAVEL and 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


In early October from professional writers of 
' .fiction, verse, and iLteraiy non-fiction, who 
era resident in Scotland. 


Closing date for applications: 1 1th 
September 1967. 


Further Information and application 
forma are available from: 

The Literature Director 
Scottlah Arts Council 
19 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh EH2 4DF 
Tel: (031) 226 6051 
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Christopher Hitchens 

A democratic and republican country will al- 
ways have more or less agonizing problems of 
rank and precedence, and the febrile swirl of 
fashion in America has a great deal to do with 
the eternal question of who is in and out, up or 
down, coming or going. When in The Accept- 
ance World St John Clarke scornfully says of “a 
novelist who sells very well and you can prob- 
ably guess the name" that he is “the kind of 
man who knows about as much about place- 
ment as to send the wife of a younger son of a 
marquess in to dinner before the daughter of 
an earl married to a commoner", one recog- 
nizes the scniimcnl as well as doubting the 
actual utterance of the mouthful. But what is a 
publisher, agent, editor or hostess in New 
York to do with a novelist who may sell very 
well and have a guessablc name but be 
hopelessly yet indefinably “out"? 

It is partly in order to solve this nagging and 
persistent problem that Esquire exists. In its 
most recent issue, it has unbent so far as to 
publish n Dcbrctl of the literary world, with 
hints for aspirants aiul debutantes alike. In a 
gruelling yenr, which has seen transfers of au- 
thority or of ownership at the New Yorker, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Harper and Row and 
Douhlcdny, there wns n fell need for guidance 
from the magazine which gave so mnny suc- 
cessful writers and critics their “start". 


It is twenty-four years since Esquire did this 
last (published a guide. I mean). Its July 1963 
“Structure of the American Literary Establish- 
ment” was, in the words of its seasoned fiction 
editor Rust Hills, “Amazing. People stayed 
pissed about it for years.” In those days, 

nil the writers had a place with a given agent or 
publisher and were shown to be neatly in it: authors 
associated with teaching nt a college or university 
were each assigned to a writing program: book edi- 
tors worked at a certain publishing house and were 
shown tidily working there; theoreticians and critics 
were up there in The Ivory Tower, all listed by name; 
and the Reals were all there to the left (radical or 
otherwise) in the Cool World (purple on the chart); 
and all the oul-of-it reviewers and writers, confer- 
ences were down there in Squaresville (green); and 
all those who were “in it” were shown in it. right there 
in the middle in (he throbbing blob called The Red 
Hot Center. 

This recollection suggests and demonstrates 
many things, including the well-known fami- 
liarity of Mr Rust Hills with the style and per- 
son of Papa. His new map takes the more 
loosely knit form of a solar system, with sets of 
interlocking pkinetary and lunar groups. This 
nicely avoids the snobbery of a family tree or 
I he ton-obvious commercialism of n “best sel- 
ler” printout. Such n format also allows for the 
harmless use of the incvitnble hackneyed terms 
such ns “star" and “meteor”. It also permits 
continuity in point of “The Red Hot Center". 

Concerning this latest RHC. There is some- 
thing a bi t - well - nebulous about it. It contains 


James Joyce Literary Supplement 




Jeremy Lane 

James Joyce Literary Supplement 
No I May 1987 

The English Department, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 33124. 
Annual subscription $6. 


Do we need, in addition to the James Joyce 
Quarterly and the James Joyce Broadsheet, 
another periodical devoted, largely if not ex- 
clusively, to Joyce7 The James Joyce Literary 
Supplement naturally thinks so. claiming to be 
supplementary to the stricter critical concerns 
of the Quarterly, and, less explicitly, to Joyce 
studies generally. Hence Us title, though “Re- 
view" might be more accurate, since its stated 
remit is to review books and events connected 
with the world of Joyce - not just the "Joyce 
Industry” but what the editor, Bernard Ben- . 
stock, more genially calls the “Joycean Com- 
munity”. 

Betatock doesn't mention the. Broadsheet, 
which is really the JJLS's British counterpart. 
By comparison the Supplement seems more 
American, more substantial and spacious, 
partly perhaps an illusion created by the for- 
mat, twenty-four tabloid pages, giving gener- 
ous accommodation to reviews and features. 
Editorial policy - ^reviewers are asked to de- 
termine for themselves the length necessary to 
do justice to the book under review" - has a 
transatlantic expansiveness. There is a justifi- 
able confidence that the riverrun of Joyce&n 
criticism .will not soon abate. The Industry af- 
ter ail is multinational , the Community cosmo- 
politan, and worldwide there will always be 
something Joycean happening. Joyce famously 
declared that in Finnegans Wake he had writ- 
ten a book to keep tlie professors busy for 
centuries: the same awful prognostic presum- 
ably applies to periodicals. • 

The Supplement iswelcome* npne the Less, 
reflecting a pleasantly cosmopolitan, rclaxcdly 
academic, slightly cultic but not cliquish con- 
viviality characteristic of the various Joycean 
symposia and colloqiiia. Indeed, ns with the 
Broadsheet , the atmosphere of such gut ho rings 
is diffused through its pages. The end . page 
gives the flavour: a memorial to the late 
Richard Ellmann, Joyce’s supremo critic-biog- 
rapher, nn excerpt from "Anna Li via Plurobcl* 
Ie n in Polfsh, on invitation to the forthcoming 
International James Joyce Symposium in 
Venice, and u subscription form for the JJLS 
itself. 

Twenty-three books an or around Joyce, 
some Unking more tenuously than others, arc 
reviewed. 'Hie more interesting reviews are 
elicited, not surprisingly, by the more challeng- 
ing books for ,e*an?plp^ Marggt Npr/fa.on 


Saul Bellow, but because his Nobel Prize was 
“one of the few universally applauded - let 
alone understood - in recent memory' . 
Raymond Carver is present because he “led a 
host of young disciples to embrace the mini- 
malist style and the short story form”. Gordon 
Lish makes it for being “author, editor, teacher 
and publisher". Only Norman Mailer survives 
from the last RHC. Others are included for 
being good or potent literary agents. 

More eccentricities catch the eye. Under the 
cumbersome heading, “Star Trekkers: Com- 
mercial Writers Whose Work is Taken Serious- 
ly by Literary People”, we find James Michen- 
er. The novelist Joy Williams gets three entries 
- one for being published by Random House 
(elsewhere described dully as being “caught at 
the moment between Old Guard and New”), 
one for being seen at Key West (an alternative 
hangout to the Hamptons and the Vineyard) 
and one for having Amanda “Binky" Urban as 
her agent. This may be some kind of galactic 
pleasantry in that she is also the “significant 
other” of Mr Rust Hills, who charted these 
heavens in the first place. 

★ ★ ★ 


John Bishop's Joyce's 1 Book of the Dark: "Fin- 
negans Wake ” or Hugh B. Staples on Paul van 
Caspel’s Bloomers on the Llffey: Eisegetical 
readings of James Joyce's “ Ulysses ", But since 
the purpose is comprehensive coverage of 
Joyceana. there is a wide spectrum, from the 
slighter (Joyce and cooking, Joyce and the 
camera) to the more substantial (Joyce and 
creation, Joyce and sexuality): trivial and 
quadrivial, to echo Jimself . More mainstream 
material is also briskly covered. There are four 
main feature articles: an affectionately anec- 
dotal tribute to the late Maria Jolas by Robert 
Adams Day, a somewhat strained account of 
an afternoon spent by the editor with Joyce’s 
now middle-aged grandson Stephen, a pro- 
gress report on the ZOrich Joyce Foundation, 
and (from Patrick McGee) a sharply Neo-Mar- 
xian critique of the synoptic edition of Ulysses, 
now widely available in paperback. 

One cavil.' The editorial states loftily that 
reviewers are “requested to devote themselves 
to engaging in a dialogue with the text and 
avoid such pitfalls as reviewing typos and tri- 
via", but printing errors aren’t always trivial 
and th t Supplement is well-stocked with them. 
This leads more than once to the irony of the 
reviewer castigating the textual sloppiness of a 
book in a review. which itself is far from fault- 
less. Most mistakes are merely irritating, but 
when Bishop’s Book of the Dark becomes a 
Book of the Dead and Caspel’s “eisegesis” mu- 
tates into “exigesls” then real confusion can 
arise. Certainly a periodical which, while 
. promoting a breezy and, easy "Joycean Jour- 
nalism", also seeks to assess scholarly and cri- 
tical work in an academically responsible 
fashion, needs to clean up its own act a little. 

Is the Supplement needed? In oli conscience, 
probably not. The Broadsheet performs the 
same "In-house" service for Joyceans. The 
books will get reviewed anyway. Bill, there are : 
worse ways of parting with six dollars a year, 

Following Ihe award of a £6,000 grant from the 
Calousto Gulbenkian Foundation (id be used 
to present poems for and by young people on 
. the tube), the current (seventh) set of Poems 
on the Underground include*, together with 
Byron’s ‘‘So well go no more Proving” and 
Wole Soyinka’s "To My First White Hairs", 
Spike Milligan’s spoof on British patriotism 
"English Teeth" as well as Uz Loch head's 
"Riddlc-me-ree” from her Dreaming Franken- 
stein and Collected Poems, 1984. A particular 
set of poems circulates pn the London under- 
ground for three consecutive months and a 
farther 3,000 poem-posters are sent to schools, 


Sour grapes, do you say? Not a touch of it. I 
have my spinoff to cherish. The aforesaid Gor- 
don Lish, known informally as The Mao Who 
Mistook His Career for Too Many Hats, is 
among other things the publisher and moving 
force of The Quarterly. The Quarterly is a Vin- 
tage-backed effort now in its second quarter. 
From this advantageous position it has recently 
printed a sulphurous attack on Ben Sonnen- 
berg’s Grand Street, fn a piece by Robert 
Fogarty, himself editor of the Antioch Review, 
it is stated that Grand Street is "timid and form- 
less” and that it has betrayed the role and 
function of a small review. “Its only aesthetic is- 
an imitative one that chases after success by 
buying up stars.” As well as delivering himself 
of this broad daub of generalization , Mr Fogar- 
ty gives his particular objection to New York’s 
finest: 

To have achieved a reputation on the basis of pub- 
lishing Alice Munro, Ted Hughes, Penelope Qilllatt, 
Glenway Wcscott and Northrop Frye in the premier 
issue, and then following It up with Alice Adams, 
Hans Magnus Enzensberger and Christopher Hitch- 
ens does not suggest an adventuring editorial view. 

Oh, I don’t know. All I know is that I’ve 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of August 22, 1 912, carried q review by 
L. Fraser of W, Morgan Shuster's The Strang- 
ling of Persia, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 


danced with a girl who’s danced with a chap 
who's danced with the Princess of Wales. I am 
called a “star" in a magazine published and 
directed by someone whose name is at the Red 
Hot Center. It doesn't do to knock these games 
of precedence and protocol. There’s usually 
some merit in them if you know where to look 
for it. 


★ ★ ★ 

Then again, one’s conceit is always qualified by 
the sort of people who get let in these days. 
Does one want to be accounted stellar in a 
universe which grants even Trek-recognition 
to James Michener? He has just surpassed his 
own personal best by bringing out a new novel 
about the Irangate affair and the crisis in the 
American constitution. It is portentously titled 
Legacy (Random House, $16.95) and many 
hardened experts concur in voting it the most 
rugged read yet. 

It is also the shortest at just under 150 pages. 
It just seems a great deal lengthier. See how up 
to date Mr Michener is, and how easily he can 
bring a complex scene to life: 

When we reached my parents’ snug house and fell 
the warmth of both the place and the occupants, we 
relaxed, and since the Sunday papers had been full of 
the fact that I was to testify tomorrow, Mom and Dad 
had to be aware of my tension, but they were almost 
amusingly casual, careful to avoid any mention of 
Iran, the contras or the man they knew to be my 
associate, Oliver North. 

As they moved about setting the table while I read 
the sports pages, I thought how truly American they 
were and how close they stood to the heart of our 
mainstream. My father was a certified military hero 
with a wooden leg to prove it, and my mother . . . 
that quiet, powerful lady was a civilian heroine laden 
with her own kind of honours. 

The impression that all this is lifted from the 
National Lampoon is given an abrupt re- 
inforcement a few pages later. This is the son 
still talking: 

“Did his leg sort of off-steer you?" my sister once 
asked, and Mother gave a remarkably frank answer: 
"Some women In the faculty club asked that, and I 
told them: ‘So far as f know, the left leg has nothing 
to do with love or thejrroduction of fertile sperm’, 
and you adorable Idds are the proof of that.” 

* Michener’s ear for common American 
speech is another of his gifts. Never mind his 
galaxy for the moment. He is, in his own way, 
numbered among the titans. 


There can be no doubt that, from his own point 
of view, Mr. Shuster's .excellent book consti- 
tutes a formidable indictment of Russian, and 
to a lesser degree of British, policy in Persia. It 
must be seriously regarded. It will assuredly 
become a powerful weapon in the hands of 
those who assail the Anglo-Russian 1 Conven- 
tion and the various developments which have 
followed the conclusion of that famous agree- 
ment. .. . 

The book is frankly a confession of failure. 
Mr. Shuster and his American assistants went 
to Persia in the hope of regenerating the 
finances of the country and placing the' admi- 
nistration upon a stable footing. Mr. Shuster 
. believes that he would have succeeded if he 
had bten left dlone. Wo do not share his 
confidence. The picture of the corruption of 
Persian public life, which, he draws with 
remorseless candour, suffices to cast grave 
doubts upon hi* ability to achieve his pur- 
pose! • : ’ v ■ 

We i think that, on , his own showing, Mir. 


The prime error of Mr. Shuster's work ta 
Persia was that he thought the East could be 
“hustled." He admits that such is his view. But 
the East does not take kindly to “hustling, a*. 
Mr. Shuster would have learned had he stayed 
eight years in Persia instead of eight months. 
For much of his failure he was not to blame, bu 
he would have gone nearer success had be 
understood that his task required something 
more than great ability, intense moral earnest* 
ness, and impetuous energy. He never coul 
bring himself to see that the woes of Pew® 
were due to internal decadence far more than 
to external pressure. ... . . 

If we were to build a ring fence round 
country and man its Treasury with the abl« 
financiers America could produce, we dou 
whether Persia could achieve salvation. LO|r 
victions of this sort need not lead us to Ignw 
the essential exaltation of purpose wWca 
Inspired Mr. Shuster during his stay in TeW * 
an. While the bulk of Persian officialdom 
permeated with greed and corruprion, 
foreign Powers were, actuated by some at leas 
of the* motives he ascribes to them, he w 
thinking solely of the betterment of the Pwstj®. 
rice. Whatever his defects may have been^ 
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Wole Soymka's "To My First White Hairs”, Shuster did; not set about: hfs task very brought deep sympathy to his task. The 

Spike Milligan’s spoof on British patriotism tact fully,: :.,.He cared nothing for expedien- judgments ha passes upon the men he met 

“English Teeth" as well as Uz Lochhead's ■ ty. He wa* not content to adapt his policy to profoundly interesting, though sofaetinp . 
"Riddlc-me-ree” from her Dreaming Frankeii- the situation a* be found it, but tried the wounding, and the account be gives of t» 

stein and Collected Poems, 1984. A particular impossible fcat of manipulating the! situation intervention of Persian women in poUti*? • 

set of poems circulates On the Lohdop under- into the direction- Which he thought it- should extremely touching Greatly though we ditfi* 
ground for three consecutive months and a follow. .... Mf. Shuster never cared to make' . from many of his comentions, a perusal of 

farther 3,000 poem-posters are sent to schools, allowance for the larger workings of interna- book leaves the impression that be » « 

libraries, hospitals and prisons; It is hoped that - iiOoril psladdn^hipi, never sawthat Ihe ?eraian remarkable man, of whom America hassojnc 

the «tgh|ii set (appearing in October) will questlottwe* ontypart offar^ider issues. He reason to be proud. If he failed In Persia, he 

include work Ay children. Further information ; never looked beydod: the frondera of Persia, the countnr with his reputation enhanced,.^ 

can be obtained froihJddiahChcmaikOt-fW; We commend bis, foyaUy; btt ' not hik pru- sriite iof: the errors we have Ventured ■» 
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Letter 



Badoglio and the Allies 


Sir, - In demolishing with gusto an evidently 
worthless book on Badoglio Denis Mack Smith 
(August 7) has performed a useful service to 
history. May I be allowed, as one who was 
involved in the armistice negotiations, to 
supplement his account of the Marshal- Duke’s 
least successful operation? 

Mr Mack Smith is perfectly correct in saying 
that the design of the Italian campaign was “a 
holding operation to attract German forces 
into Italy and away from the main Normandy 
landing". The capture of Naples and Foggia 
was purely subsidiary; as Alexander signalled 
to Eisenhower in October 1943, he was 
prepared to lose both to a German counter- 
attack, since that would contribute even more 
significantly to the achievement of the object 
prescribed for him by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. Eisenhower concurred . Neit her was inter- 
ested in gaining or holding specific territory. 

Mack Smith is equally correct in denying the 
absurd story that the Allies undertook to give 
Badoglio two weeks’ notice of the landing. 
They promised six hours’ notice only; in the 
event this was extended to eighteen hours in 
consequence of General Taylor's mission to 
Rome. Nor did they ever promise an invasion 
in the strength of fifteen divisions. They hadn't 
got fifteen divisions available and their total 
amphibious “lift" could transport only three 
divisions. 

It is rubbish to claim that the Allies had 
undertaken not to attack before September 12; 
no date - or place - was ever mentioned. The 
origin of that date has been obvious since 1945, 
Castellano, the Italian emissary who negoti- 
ated the armistice, wrote to Badoglio on 
September 4: “Though I have done my best I 
have been unable to discover anyfhing about 
the place of the landing. On the date I can say 
nothing precise, but from confidential informa- 
tion I conjecture that the landing might take 
place between September 10 and 15, perhaps 
the 12th” (Castellano's italics). It was on the 
basis of this, presumably, that the King, 
instructed by Badoglio, told a crown council at 
the Quirinsle on September 8: ‘The Anglo- 
Americans have decided to put forward the 
date of the Armistice by four days.” Incompe- 
tent in misrepresentation as in everything else, 
Badoglio states in his memoirs that he signalled 
to Eisenhower asking him “to keep to the 12th, 
as first agreed". He should have realized that 
the text of his signal was likely to be published. 
It was, in 1945, and there is nothing whatever 
about agreed dates; the excuse Badoglio gives 
for wishing to postpone the announcement of 
the armistice is that the situation had changed. 


DAVID HUNT. 

OH Place, East Wing, Llndfield, Sussex. 


'Anti-Calvinists' 

Sir» - Any reader of your journal who is not a 
specialist in seventeenth-century history could 
read Kevin Sharpe’s review of Nicholas 
Tyacke’s Anti-Calvinists: The rise of English 
Arrninianism, c. 1590-1640 (August 14) with- 

• out the least suspicion that he was reading a 
review of one of the most important books to 
appear in the 'field this century. I hope, 
therefore, you will allow me some space to set 

record straight. ' . 

• u P°ti a: time, we believed in a 

■ top-party model of religious history jn which, 

was defending an “Anglican” tradi- 
tion against a “Puritan” opposition. Thanks to: 
DrTyacJte, this “Anglican" tradition has now 
• ; V beyond recall. Instead, we have a 

■ Picture of a struggle between groups, each 
. ‘ trying to prove it was more orthodox than the 

iv** ,n -Jrtiich*. up to thp death of James I, the 
i§Jvinist8' enjoyed a very distinct advantage* 
Charles abruptly toojk this away from 
won, he appeared to . many of them tg have 
1 ”£1^ 8°alposts. This makes it possible to 
; why much of the opposition to Charles 

• i. ln 1^42 chme from the jiwrt of the Jacobean 

' hewnt, and even, in many cases, frbm' 

' v* Qwn Privy Couridh It also makes it 
7 E? to explain why the. Jacobean peace 
three Churches 'of Britain, in 
■ ® l . COranKJn Calvinism .had been . an 
Ingredient, abruptly disappeared on 


^Ijceq^ipn of Charles I. iwith disastrous 


limited understanding of the case he is attack- 

D^k J w markS 00 JamCS 1 3Ild ,lle CaSC ° f 

Richard Montagu show a failure lo understand 
the distinction between dominance, which 
James was always ready to allow to Calvinists, 
and monopoly, which he wns not. The charge 
that “the Calvinist ceremonialists are passed 
over” will not survive the hook’s index entries 
for “Morton" and “Davenanl". Sharpe does 
not understand that Charles's reiteration of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, as much as Mr Gor- 
bachev's reiteration of the doctrines of Lenin, 
enshrined an interpretation profoundly dif- 
ferent from that of his predecessor. There is 
still plenty of room for debate here, but it must 
begin from a better understanding of Kevin 
Tyacke s case than is shown anywhere in this 


review. 


CONRAD RUSSELL. 

Department of History, University College London 
Gower Street. London WC1. 


A Threat to Latin 


Sir, - So Latin is to be excluded from the core 
curriculum of our schools. And whnt about the 
word “curriculum”, or for that matter, the title 
of the sovereign, still to be rend on every coin 
of the realm? Can our educators really wish to 
incu r Ihe responsibility of having cut loose our 
civilization from its moorings? 


E. H. GOMBRICH. 

19 Briardale Gardens, London NWJ. 


Hopkins's Verse 


Sir, - Re Tom Paulin's Hopkins review (Au- 
gust 14): is not Hopkins's reason for putting in 
the umlaut - “What hours, O what black hoilrs 
we have spent” - simply to make sure Ihe line is 
read as an iambic pentameter? Metrically, 
there is no reason why the first “hours” should 
not also be (wo-syllabled: indeed, if it is so 
made, the extra syllable thrown into “O what 
black hoilrs” augments the phrase's force. 


ROY FULLER. 

37 Longton Way, London SE3. 


AUfHOR, AUTHO) 


Competition No 343 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reaoh this office not later than 
September 1 1. A prize ol£2Qls offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken' Into, consideration. 

'Entries marked “Author, Author" on the cn-. 
vclope, should be addressed to the Editor,. The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London ECIM4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on September 18. • 


1 “You are candid - very candid,” said the clergy- 
man slowly. For a minute or two he smoked in silence 
and with contracted brows. He was not accustomed 
to have things thrus( upon hint thus. It was unlike the 
speeches of laymen nt church conferences and 
opinions expressed in the correspondence . of the 
Guardian. The other watched him wjth an amused 

smile, much enjoying the situation. 


■ criticisms 1 of this . cas?i betray &• 


1 they were going to play golf once itoorp lo half an 
'hour, and David staggerfcd out on 16 the lawn to lie 
on. the shady terrace-blink lor a shiorL spell Of 
Swinburne, which Frank went to fetch from his 
bedroom, tellers had arrived during lunch,, and he 
found one for.himfalf and one for David, which with 
Swiribunteand ihe dolly paper that would .contain 
one Important matter, namely; the riisult of the 
codnty match between Sussex rad ; Surfa)vbe took 
oul-wjth'him. - • • J . , 

.. “There's a kUcr for rcu.” ho said, ?and there s 
8*inbumesnd lb e Daily Teleg^it. W order, of 


tali ty”; nor did it ever occur l« me that he “may 
also he seen as the English equivalent of I lugh 
MncDiurmiir. Thank heavens I’m not yet too 
old to learn. 


VERNON SCANNE1.L. 

51 North Street, Ollcy, West Yorkshire. 


Classical and Romantic 
Music 


Sir, - Rupert Christiansen , in his review of 
Julian Rush ton’s Classical Music ami Arnold 
WhittalPs Romantic Music (August 7), sweeps 
aside the demands of the "general render 
without specialized knowledge” as if such a 
category were a mere publishers' chimera. 
Does he suppose that the concert halls and 
opera houses are filled with experts in 
Schcnkeriau analysis? Those thousands of 
people who respond to the masterpieces of, 
say, the Classical or Romantic eras without 
being able to rend a note of music arc unlikely 
to be hankering after the “academic or techni- 
cal discussion” that Mr Christiansen so misses. 

While certainly not underrating the value of 
such studies, I would suggest thnt they belong 
elsewhere. Our aim in this scries is to encour- 
age specialist musicologists to distil the essence 
of such work into a concise survey intelligible 
to the general reader. In my prejudiced 
opinion, troth Julian Rushton and Arnold 
Whittall have succeeded brilliantly in following 
this brief. I am glad that Rupert Christiansen is 
at least able to acknowledge sonic of their 
virtues when he discusses the books on their 
own terms. 


BARRY MILLINGTON. 

Thames and Hudson Ltd, 30-34 Bloomsbury Street, 
London WCl. 


Filming in Afghanistan 


Sir, - Congratulations to Tom Paulin for his 
illuminating piece on Hopkins. I shall 
never again be able to look at the poetry 
without being struck by examples of “camp 
baroque” of the kind be perceives in stanza 28 
of The Wreck of the Deutschland. In the very 
next stanza we find the audacious “blown 
beacon” and “I kissed the rod” in “Carrion 
Comfort"; "sturdy Dick ... . prickproof, 
thick" in “Tom’s Garland”; and "hoar hair,/ 
Ruck and wrinkle, drooping . . ." in ‘The 
Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo". . 

Just think: all these years I’ve been innocent- 
ly believing Hopkins to be a sensitive and scho- 
larly religious poet, never suspecting that he 
took, in Paulin’s words, “a delight in a particu- 
lar kind of yobbo populism and muscular bru- 


DORIS LESSING. 

24 Gondar Gardens, London NW6. 


merit?" 

“Oh, Telegraph first," said David. 


3 CHARLES: A good morning - a tremendously 


morning - there Isn’t a cloud in the sky and 
thins looks newly washed. 


everything looks newly washed. 

RUTH (turning a page of 77ie Times): Edith's 
keeping yonr breakfast hot - you’d better ring. 
CHARLES (Crosses to mantelpiece and rings belt 
up stage): Anything interesting in 77ie Timer? 
RUTH : Don’t be silly, Charles. 


Competition No 339 
Winner: J. Coggravc 


Answers: 


J “Lewis and Middleton Muny are. I’m sure, 
the only moderns likely to endure 
of the older crowd; for Eliot’s Inter works 
nrc merely sanctimonious. quips and quirks; 
and Huxley is portentously obsessed 
with the problems that make City clerks depressed/ 
Edgell Rickword, "The •Encounter”: 


2 1 1 com to note a roman profile blnnd. 

I hear the drone from out' the cactus-land: 

That must be the poet of .the Hollow Men:. - 
The lips seem bunting with a deep Amen. 
Wyndbara Liwis, “If So the Man You Are”. 


i Joyces are firm nnd there there’s nothing 

‘new, • 

. Eliots have hardened just a point or Iwp, 

Hopkins are brisk, thanks to some recent boosts. I 
There’s been some further weakening' in Prousts/. 
W. H, Auden, “Letter to Lord Byron”. 


The Advancement of 
Science' 


Sir. - Brian Pippnrd's perfunctory remarks 
about my bonk The Advancement of Science, 
and its Burdens (July 17) docnntsiiminc factual 
statement. ’Ilicrc is indeed it “ludicrous mis- 
take about whnt the initials stand for in the 
celebrated EPR paradox”. As it happened, 
this occurred in an essay previously printed, 
without mistake, in the TLS, and your readers 
might be amused (though no doubt more than I 
was) by my publisher's explanation how the 
error was made. According tn an apologetic 
letter from Cambridge University Press, an 
over-anxious copy editor, at their New York 
City office, whose name shall he mercifully 
withheld here, noted in the final gulley proof 
received from me the strange initials EPR: she 
thought it might be helpful to insert at the Inst 
moment whnt seemed to her h sensible inter- 
pretation. Thus Einstein, Podolsky and Rosen 
became electron paramagnetic resonance, as 
ycl another example of the dangers of unau- 
thorized good deeds. 


GERALD HOLTON. 

Department of Physics, Harvard University, Jeffer- 
son Physical l.ubnratnry , Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. 


'Contemporaries of 
Erasmus* 


Sir. - In my book The Wind Blows Away our 
Words, published by Pan Books earlier this 
year, l stated that the BBC "Everyman" film 
on Afghanistan, broadcast on October 12 last 
year, wns shot by the Mujhahidin, and 1 
referred particularly to the battle sequences. 

This was a mistake on my part. I am now 
completely satisfied that Jeffrey HarmOn and 
the Hon Alexander Lindsay, respectively the 
director and the film cameraman, shot the film 
themselves in circumstances that were de- 
scribed as difficult and hazardous in the 
citation for the award they received from the 
Royal Television Society for (he best interna- 
tional current affairs programme of 1986. 

I apologize to them for my error and would 
be grateful if you could publish this letter so 
that the error can be drawn to the attention of 
those of your readers who have read or may. 
read my book. 


Sir, - 1 have some difficulty in following Peter 
van den D ungen's logic when he complains 
(Letters, July 17) that University of Toronto 
Press is offering n reduced price for the 
Ihree-volumc set of Contemporaries of Eras- 
mus after having charged buyers a higher price 
for volumes bought individually. Surely it is 
general practice in publishing to offer multi- 
volume sets at a lower price, once they have 
been completed. 

Purchasers of the first two volumes of 
Contemporaries of Erasmus after ail had use of 
Volume One for a period of two years and 
Volume Two for a period of one year before 
(he publication of Volume Three and the 
completion of the set. Taking Professor van 
den Dungen’s complaint to its logical conclu- 
sion, anyone who has ever bought a book at its 
ftitl price only to find it in remainder bins ten 
months later should have a reason to protest to 
the book’s publisher. This is quite aside from 
the fact that a book published in an expensive 
casebound edition might be expected to appear 
in a paperback format within a year of its 
official publication, or that publishers of 
periodicals expect to realize a greater income 
from individual news-stand or bookshop sales 
than from prepaid subscriptions. 


HARALD BOHNE. 

University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), author of the 
Essay on the History of Civil Society: any 
information about letters from or to Ferguson; 
for an edition of his correspondence. 
Vincenzo Mcrotle. 

Dipartimento di Studl Storicbi. FacoltA dJ Scienze 
Polltiche, University, P le Aide Moro, Rome, Italy. 


Mary Kingsley: letters, photographs, materials 
relating to her; for a commissioned biography. 
Valerie Giosvenor Myer. 

34 West End, Haddenham, Cambridgeshire CB6 
3TE. 


Harriet Mariineau (1802-76): letters wanted, 
(otherthan those in the main university library 
collections: Trinity College, Cambridge, Brit- 
ish Library, Birmingham, University College 
London, Bodleian. Dr Williams’s Library; 
Wellesley, Yafo); for a Selected Letters, to be 
published by Oxford University Press. 

Valerie Saundere- 

Ualyerrity of Buckingham, Buckingham MKI8 
’ 1 EG . 


George Meredith: whereabouts .of the unpub- 
lished manuscript by Meredith on “The Art 
and Science of Cookery" , catalogued by Maggs 
lb 1912-13. and quoted from by Boulestin; for 
an anthology of food -in. literature to be 
published by Oxford University, Press. 
Cafolfae Hobhousc. 

19 Campden drove, London W8 4JG. • •. ' / 
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COMMENTAR 

On the orders of the Order 



Stephen Roiner 

EUGfeNGSUF, 

The Wandering Jew 
Adapted by Michelene Wandor 
Lyttelton Theatre 

It has taken vision and foolhardiness to achieve 
this memorable staging of The Wandering Jew. 
On paper it must have looked n huge gumble 
and a director less sanguine than Mike Alfreds 
would have thought it unworkable. The novel 
itself, a sprawling French social romance, writ- 
ten in the 1840s, features more than fifty char- 
acters interwoven by chance and destiny into 
the fabric of the plot; these days the book has 
to be disinterred from a Rare Books Room. 
The middle-class Eugene Sue, almost hyster- 
ically anti-clerical, ami politically a proto- 
socialist with feminist leanings, padded out his 
serialized novel (he was paid by the page) with 
frequent digressions about the living and work- 
ing conditions of the lower classes, using statis- 
tics from other sources and often sounding like 
a philanthropic tract. Similarly, in full anti- 
clerical cry, he adduces the testimony of others 
about the chilling efficiency and scope of Jesuit 
policing. But Sue's thinking was befuddled, its 
clear edges blurred by the demands of the 
genre fn which, ns here, (he poor but nable- 
spirited hunchback sempstress is befriended 
and “elevated’' by a sensuous and beautiful 
artislocrat who in turn falls in love with her 
cousin, an exotic Indian prince who is betrayed 
by his dastardly servant in the pay of the 
Jesuits who in turn poisons his employer. This 
is merely a representative thread of the melod- 
rama. 

Mike Alfreds, and Michelene Wandor who 


has stripped the book to its bare narrative 
hone, compressing it into around four-and-a- 
half hours’ playing time, were not, l imagine, 
enticed so much by its politics as by its plot, and 
the arresting vision of evil provided by the 
Jesuit Father Rodin, the reptilian manipulator 
with designs on the papacy, who is marvellous- 
ly acted by Philip Voss. The plot, which suffers 
from the vagaries of serialization, has the 
advantage of one simple idea and a powerful 
tinm-structurc to go with it; this contributes a 
lot to its staging by providing the suspense 
which does, if intermittently, engage the audi- 
ence. It concerns, essentially, the efforts of the 
Jesuits to deprive the rightful inheritors of a 
vast fortune bequeathed them 150 years earlier 
by a persecuted Protestant. The fortune will be 
distributed equally among those of the family 
present in Paris in 1832, at a certain place and 
time designated on a bronze medal they all 
possess. One of the mysteries of the plot is not 
only that the rightful recipients arc all in the 
dark ns to how much they stand to gain, they 
are also for the most pnrt indifferent to it. By 
coincidence, they all have hearts of gold, 
ait hough their circumstances differ wildly. 
There are Maggie Wells’s little hunchback 
sempstress, the splendidly cheery, bright-eyed 
worker-poet (finely played by Mark Rylance, 
who doubles as the Indian prince, Jalma), the 
Queen of the Revels and her drinking compan- 
ion Jacques Rennepoint, the twin daughters of 
a Napoleonic Marshal, and the proud and pal- 
pitating Andrde de CardovLHe (sumptuously 
filled out by Sian Thomas). But they are babes 
in the wood compared to the Jesuits, who cont- 
rive to keep them away from the reading ofthe 
will, except for the last descendant, a dis- 
astrously sincere man of God called Gabriel, 
who by a chronic twist of fortune is himself a 


Could you think 
of a way 
to regenerate 
Britain’s 
inner cities for 

£ 15 , 000 ? 

Entries are now invited for the first 
annual award to commemorate the late 
Charles Douglas-Home, former editor of 
The Times. 

The subject is to be the revival of 
Britain's inner cities and entrants Will be 
asked to submit a paper setting out a 
programme for original research on the 
problems of urban decay and regenera- . 
Hon. 

As well as receiving a grant of up to 
; £15,000 from the Charted Douglas-Home ■ ; 
Memorial Trust, the winner will have 
hiS or her work published in The Times. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from Dr Barbara Day, 4 Qfford Road, 
London N1 1DL and the closing date for 
entries is September 15, 1987, . 

THE TIMES 


Jesuit, and therefore bound by his vows to 
make everything over to the Order. As for the 
Wandering Jew of the title, and his footsore 
companion Heredias, they have only tenuous 
links with the story, and come ponderously on 
to the stage every nowand then, to explain who 
they are, how they were condemned for reject- 
ing Christ and John the Baptist to wander till 
Judgment Day, and somehow to represent the 
sufferings of all artisans and women. They also 
announce the coming of the cholera, that dread 
and indispensable disease which hurries the 
plot along by claiming victims, and providing 
good romance material, a danse macabre , a 
hospital scene and diggings in a graveyard by 
lanternlight. 

To get this hulk afloat and beating along, 
enormous energy and versatility are required 
of the actors. Indeed, the action at the start is 
so convulsive it is not for some time that the 
smoke clears and you begin to understand who 
these people arc. Seventeen actors play fifty 
ports, but the doubling up is smartly done. On 
one occasion the evil Princess's maid goes out, 
and comes straight bnck in, robed as the Car- 
dinal Malipicri, with no confusion, despite its 
being the only drag act in the show. There are 
no props to speak of, except a gleaming golden 
globe in the Jesuit HQ, brooded over rapa- 
ciously by Rodin. There is no ddcor either; 
scene changes arc effected by curtains that di- 
vide the stage into segments. Michelene Wan- 
dor’s script holds tenaciously to the narrative 
threads, and the plot is hurried breathlessly 
along, as in the stage version of Nicholas Nick - 
leby, by the actors themselves, who set the 
scenes, often laconically giving them their full 
melodramatic worth: “The rue de la Brise- 


Miche, a squalid slimy narrow street . . 
“India: exotic carnivorous plants . . “The 
rue d’ Anjou, elegance and colour; a door in- 
laid with ivory . . etc. The portmanteau 
strings of epithets are lifted straight from the 
original text. The show could have been richer 
visually, in terms of colour and lighting effects 
(a fine opportunity for ghoulish light and sound 
is lost in the cholera ward where the fresh- 
faced twins turn livid and drop dead). On the 
other hand, the stylized gesture of the time has 
been meticulously researched, and is a joy to 
watch. The twins supplicate in unison, stretch 
their hands towards their estranged father, 
bow their heads, cast their eyes to heaven, 
cling to each other with all the expansive man- 
nerism of a “sensibilitd” romantic painter like 
Greuze. Andrde de Cardoville gasps and 
swoons; the Indian prince walks like a panther, 
or abases himself in homage. They are backed 
up throughout by an eerie, inventive, score by 
Ilona Sekacz. 

But the palm must go to Philip Voss, who 
makes the most of what is certainly the plum 
part, Father Rodin. In every way he binds the 
evening together. This self-styled “humble 
labourer toiling in the vineyard of the Lord” is 
ubiquitous. When he is on, he walks bent like 
an angleiron, peering up unctuously or mena- 
cingly, disturbingly lithe in his grubby soutane. 
He conjures a menagerie: tortoise, vulture, 
snake by turns. When he is off, he is still on 
stage, slumped deceptively over his desk, his 
shaved, jerky head horribly alert, watching his 
victims fall foul of his web. From time to time 
he flicks his tongue around his mouth and 
smacks his lips. He writhes and bellows awe- 
somely in his death agony too. 


Novel approaches 


Philip Collins 

Dickens Readings 
NationalTheatre 

What, mused the Slaurday Review in 1871, 
would become of the English stage “when the 
public has grown weary, if it ever does grow 
weary, of dramatic versions of the stories of the 
late Mr Dickens?” Never again will London 
theatregoers have the choice of a dozen pro- 
ductions of one story playing simultaneously, 
as happened in his lifetime, but many stage, 
television and radio versions still emerge. Mar- 
cel Marceau, a great admirer (his Bip is named 
after Pip) mimed Dickens's Carol ; there have 
been operatic, musical and jazz (though not, I 
think, balletic) renderings. A few years ago, 
Shared Experience’s four-part seven -perfor- 
mer Bleak House and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company's nine-hour Nicholas . Nlckleby 
blockbuster displayed alternative, and influen- 
tial, ways of presenting fiction and of including 
the narrative voice besides dialogue and ac- 
tion. Lately the Edwin Drood musical 
flourished, at least on Broadway. The current 
National Theatre productions of The Wander- 
ing Jew and Fathers and Sons , and the RSC's 
Les Misf rabies and Les Liaisons dangereuses 
further exemplify theatre's debt to classic fic- 
tion and various ipqdes of adaptation. Dickens 
can also be presented in one-man-show form: 
witness Bransby Williams's character-sketches 
earlier this century, and Emlyn Williams’s im- 
personation of Dickens giving his public read- 
ings - though he chose not to use bickens’s 
own texts. . , . . 

Four of these texts {The Story pf Little Dom - ' 
bey, Mr BobSaWyer's Party, Doctpr Marigold . 
an d Sikes and Nancy) have recentfy been pre- . 
settled at the National Theatre by members of 
the Oood Luck Theatre Company (Sarah: , 
Prlpce, Nick Reding, Philip Reps and.Difcran 
..Tuialne), Instead of devising $dme form of 
dramatization, they take It in turns to read 
substantial passages, dialogue included, qnd at 
least this ymy we can relish Dickens's sentences 1 




or as If leleyiwop news had sporje.d four news- . 
casters. instead of tjvo - is surely not the Most 
imaginative, or Intelligent .way <5f . emptying j 


four performers' talents. Doctor Marigold 
lends itself least well to this treatment , for it is a 
character monologue spoken by a Cockney 
market-trader. Its story is mawkish and con- 
tains, by Dickensian standards, few characters 
and little dialogue, so its success depends upon 
the cheapjack's character and flavoursome 
idiom. To hear three actors and an actress 
attempting the impersonation, while not with* • 
out its pleasures and illuminations, does not . 
serve this piece well. Similarly the cameo-role 
of Toots in Little Dombey, enormously 
admired in Dickens's performance (his narra- 
tive description suggests both the problems . 
and the opportunities: “a voice so deep, and a 
manner so sheepish, that if a Iamb had roared i! 
couldn't have been more surprising"), could 
better have been developed and perfected by 
one performer than suggested by two rather 
moderate attempts. The narrative is oddly dis- 
tributed too. Thus, Sarah Prince might have 
brought life to the Nancy/Rose Maylie dia- 
logue in Sikes and Nancy, but instead gets the 
Fagin/Bill Sikes one, for which she lacks, the 
heavyweight resources. • • 

Nor are Dickens’s own reading-texts, chosen 
with an 1850s/60s audience in mind, always the 
best way to recommend him now. For us, they 
much over and under-represent various ar«s 
of his achievement. Also he took for grants 
what may. not now always be the case, that his 

audiences knew why Mr Pickwick is attending. . 

improbably, a rowdy students’ party, or what . 
network of circumstances lies behind the mur- . 

■ der of Nancy,. ... . 

These criticisms made, it should be said tMj 
the narratives have enough momentum ann, 
verbal brilliance t0 carry the day, The Good 
Luck team bring manifest warmth and aflej- 
; tioh As well as' skill to tficlr performances, Bndi . - 
though not fully aware of the ranges of irony.® ;. 
Dlcjcens'snarration, they show a good sense m ; ■ . 
his fun and wit and pathos: In Sikes aha Nctn<7 . 

. Nick Reding in particular was attuned 

. Dickens called its ’Wery passionate and dram 8 "' .. . 

■tic” qualities, -though the- general eff^ , . 

••. short of what he adjured himself to ere ate i n f . 
/Splendfoly forthright Marginal stage-dlrecuo • 

•Terror To The End*., This quartet 

hope, 1 find more flexible and adventuroua vraj* 

. of approaching their task. V . 

^Andrew Sanders reviews H. Philip , 

Dickens Dramatized .on page 90S- • • 
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The art of the big gesture 


Jo nathon Brown 

The Vigorous Imagination: New Scottish Art 
Scottish National Gallery of Modern Art , until 
October 25 

Moscow, A Private View: Contemporary Soviet 
Painting 

369 Gallery, Edinburgh, until August 29 

To go by their representation in Moscow, A 
Private View , Soviet artists can easily be seen 
to be trying to escape the stereotypes of prop- 
aganda, most of all the stock human imagery of 
political propaganda which stifles self-express- 
ion and independence. Three artists in their 
early forties are at the centre of the show, each 
represented by five or six canvases, with one 
work each from five others, mostly a little 
younge/. On the other hand, the selectors of 
The Vigorous Imagination, an exhibition 
prompted especially by the recent internation- 
al success of young Scottish artists, seem to 
have been driven just as eagerly towards the 
stereotypes of setf-expression and independ- 
ence. Seventeen artists have been chosen, all 
bom between 1947 and 1964, with an average 
age of thirty. Almost all the works in both 
shows are less than four years old. 

An immediate clue is given by one of the 
selectors of the Scottish show, Clare Henry, art 
crilicof the Glasgow Herald, in her essay in the 
catalogue. She writes of her first encounter 
with Steven Campbell, saying that he was “the 
personification of the dynamic artist: hyper- 
active, arms gesturing, talking sixteen to the 
dozen". Accordingly, the art presented here is 
(heart ofthe big gesture, and its presentation is 
not without a blethersome quality either. As 
far as stereotypes go, the idea that art has to be 
Ng if it is to be major international contempor- 
ary art, has too overbearing a presence in this 
exhibition; one feels strongly the onslaught of 
*pecial pleading. Professor Anthony Jones, 


who was director of the Glasgow School of Art 
from 1980 to 1986, and who Is now President of 
the Art School at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
writes happily of New York as “the most art- 
sensitive, acquisitive, and competitive market- 
place in the world", but praises Steven Camp- 
bell only nine lines later for a lecture given to 
the school on a return visit from New York, a 
lecture “along the lines of ‘how I made it in 
New York’, a brilliantly funny, thoughtful, 
honest, and self-deprecating monologue (in- 
cluding his ‘how to paint a picture that New 
York critics will like’ lesson) to an audience 
that contained the next generation of Glasgow 
painters." It is a pity that a transcript of this is 
not reprinted here. 

The greatest weakness of (his exhibition is 
the inability of the selectors to debunk the 
values of acquisitive and competitive market- 
places, and at the same time to do justice to the 
exceptional qualities of some of these artists, 
and indeed to the state of pictorial art in Scot- 
land. An attempt has been made to stage a 
blockbuster, and two things undermine that 
ambition. First, not all of the artists have that 
depth of quality; and second, blockbuster art 
does not provide a gtfod representation of the 
breadth of painting and drawing in Scotland in 
recent years. How much better and more accu- 
rate a story would have been told by an exhibi- 
tion along the lines of the Soviet show at the 
369 Gallery, in which some artists are empha- 
sized and others are given smaller space. 

There is probably nothing very special in 
being able to turn out big examples of museum 
and gallery art. What makes Scottish art so 
strong is an ever-growing domestic market- 
place, in which numerous quite small galleries 
thrive on an audience that is beginning to 
appreciate artistic liveliness. This is perhaps 
associated most widely with the slogan “Glas- 
gow’s Miles Better", a slogan which seems to 
have captured or created the mood of the en- 
tire nation. Instead of an unrelenting genuflec- 


Surnaturalistic samples 

w. , — by, and thus of 

Michael Tanner Eugene Onegh 


JTOTR ILYICH TCHAIKOVSKY ■ 
w Queen of Spades 
Eugene Onegin 

MODEST PETROVICH MUSORGSKY 

krisGodunov 

1M Opera House 


JJ* Kbw Opera from Leningrad is in England 
r a month on a gruelling schedule, pertorm- 
n S the three most popular Russian operas in 
, Manchester and Birmingham. Their 
rtistic Director and Chief Conductor, Yuri 
eonrkanov, is leading nearly all the perform- 
is the producer of the two Tchalkov- 
y works, The Queen of Spades and Eugene 
Boris Godunov, in Musorgsky’s 
■*ond version, but incorporating the St Basil 
is produced by Boris Pokrovsky. All 
operas are of course based on Pushkin: 
0 J~ Ueen °f ‘ Spades on a novella, Eugene 
neghf o n a poetid narrative, and Boris Godu- 

a verse.dratna, 

works is unproblematic. They 
«l. not to put too fine a point on it, amateur 
con ® tru ction,‘ and can easily 
to less, than the sum of their parts. 
wuMxovsky, whose drarhatic instinct in his 
symphonies Is virtually unerring, 
ESS? t0 cfeate texts in which the 

of tho action fend to be dispersed 
e j^;ltoptezardJy 1 and in- particular fails to 
••ilS 2 ?Py >cenes,- or protracts them after 
^® cn raa ^ e - No doqbt this Is 
liability to create sufficient num- 
jp tfMMcfera with whom he can identify, 
^.^{^^yntphonies there is the sense of 
confronting Fate, and this gives 
1 EK power. The two Pushkin 


y^^^pitOportray charactersconfront- 
but really they are up against 

^"hinC dtffpronf i 


by, and thus of pervasive misunderstanding. So 
Eugene Onegin is ostensibly about the epony- 
mous character and his relationship with 
Tatyana, who is clearly the person Tchaikovs- 
ky cares most about, and their involvements 
with three other figures, Lensky, Olga and 
Prince Gremin. But Tatyana’s passionate out- 
pouring in her great letter falls on deaf ears, 
and this is for Tchaikovsky a paradigm of hu- 
man affairs. Lensky comes to grief because he 
fails to realize that his closest friend Onegin is 
merely working off his boredom by flirting with 
Olga, who is brutally dispatched from the plot 
when Tchaikovsky has no further use for her. 
Only Gremin is happy, because he is too in- 
sensitive to see that he is not the object of 
Tatyana’s love, and is delighted to have some- 
one he can love sententiously without looking 
too deeply into the matter. 

In this strange, inadvertently original drama 
of mutual incomprehension, it is.essential that 
every opportunity the text gives for the charac- 
ters to confront one another should betaken to 
the full, In order to show how completely their 
attempts- to make contact fail; life imposes 
solipsism on people desperate to ‘•relate’’. Un- 
fortunately, Temlrkanov’s production gives 
them no Chance to make the effort, even. For • 
no orte tooks at anyone else; they all sing 
straight to the audience and then tun off the 
stage. None ofthe singers, at least in the cast I 
saw, is at all gifted as an actor, with the excep- : 
tion of Nikolai Okhotnikov’s Gremin, and any 
acting from him Is supererogatory. Instead of 
getting the singers to live their roles, Temirka- 
nov seems fo be content to leave them to adopt 
whatever postures they find easiest for singing 
ini The low level of dramatic performance is 
stressed by. the extreme naturalism of the set- 
tings. Substantial segments of Russia appear to 
have been ftideed on the stage 7 and they are, it 
must be said, removed *nd replaced with ex- 
traordinary expedition and silence, so that the 
breaks between scenes are Weleomely brief. 
But such la touching thoroughness; of setting, . 
which presumes ho imaginative powers 6 n the 
part of the audience; demands a corresponding • 
style; of act tag. £ugen&Onejfin although » in • 


tion to the brash values of the New York art 
world, the selectors might have made a far 
more inspiring display if they had also included 
evidence of the humanly more worthy and 
worthwhile values of this now very active and 
receptive Scottish art world. Like the Impress- 
ionists, the Glasgow Boys of fifty or 100 years 
ago were collected in a rathe r domestic fashion 
in their native land, and the development and 
spread of that market have recently blossomed 
quite unexpectedly. This may have happened 
because of the rumours of excitement on the 
international stage, but in turn they have rein- 
forced the confidence nnd quality of the art on 
a more modest scale. It is in that more modest 
world that Scottish nrt can consolidate any 
long-lasting contribution on the grander scale, 
and both should have been represented here. 

The selectors ore anxious to promote new 
Scottish art us a triumph for Glasgow, but few- 
er than half of the seventeen urtists have been 
taught at the Glosgow School of Art, and only 
five of them in Anthony Jones's time; more- 
over, by far the most distinctively Scottish 
work bus come from the six artists schooled at 
the Duncan of Jordanstonc College of Art nt 
Dundee. June Rcdfern, who was taught at 
Edinburgh but who did lecture for a year at 
Glasgow, is better represented by a show nt the 
Mercury Gallery, a more varied and singularly 
impressive achievement, ail the more telling 
for its mixture of sizes. All seventeen young 
artists arc sadly only seen here with work on 
the grand scale. In an exhibition at the Print- 
makers’ Workshop, entitled Festival Folio, 
there are pictures by more than half of them, 
and in almost all cases the smaller work reveals 
a different skill and range. 

The sense of discovery and beginnings which 
characterizes the work of the Scottish artists 
makes for what excitement is to be had from 
the Moscow artists too. It is a pity that the 
otherwise clear catalogue could not have been 
more frank as to the extent of what was and was 


some ways inept, can be a most moving work, 
even if Onegin himself remains a shadowy con- 
ception. In this production for the first time 
ever I was untouched by the Letter Scene and 
by Lensky's aria. Temirkanov’s conducting 
pleaded extremely eloquently on everyone’s 
behalf, the brief Prelude being hardly able to 
move under the stress of Its own emotion. And 
the superb orchestra, making what we assume, 
surely rightly, to be authentic Russian sounds 
of ardour and passion, was a joy to listen to. 
But In the end it only pointed up the discrepan- 
cy between the utter conviction of what was 
going on below and the stilted conventionality 
of the jerking figures on the stage. 

The Queen of Spades, alas, carried no more 
conviction. This fascinating and bizarre score - 
the orchestration is one of the work's most 
arresting features, certainly as performed here 

- may well be superior to Eugene Onegin . 
though initially it is less involving, containing 
nothing so stunning as Onegin* s • two 
tremendous aria-scenas and dance-music. 
Again, the dramatic action is somewhat un- 
clear, Herman's motivations, his passion for 
gambling and his passion for Lisa, relating to 
one another in ways that don't so much mlrirbT 
the complexities of the human heart ns the 
dramatist's uncertainty as to which Herman 
cares more about. But at least he should 
gamble, his music unmistakably tolls us, like a 
figure from Dostoevsky. In this production he 
is more of a Gogolian grotesque, or a tenor 
wondering what he should be doing besides 
singing. And again the surnaturalistic sots . 
demanded flesh and blood figures; priorities 
were reversed, arid performers apparently 
made of cardboard moved in front, of what 
appeared to be genuine pieces of St Peters- 
burg. It was one of those evenings when one 
incessantly strained to bridge credibility-gaps, 
and was left exhausted and unmoved. 

Boris Godunov presented a different sort of 
unsatisfactoriness. The settings were approp- 
riately simpler rend starker, the production 
1 more fluent, the mood of epic as opposed to 
Tchaikoyskian lyric drama at oncq established 

- ond.lt> was wonderful lo be ableito savour the 
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A poster for the film Turksib, 1029, by V. A. and 
G A. Stenberg. It can be seen in Soviet Posicts of the 
Silent Cinema, on exhibition of 127 posters dating 
from the period 1924 to 1931, at the Museum of 
Modem Art,. 30 Pembroke Street, Oxford, until 
October 18. 

not previously allowed to be seen in Soviet 
Russia; and also the extent to which artists in 
the East enme into contact with the new art of 
the West. The three main artists here are Anna 
Maksovna Birshstein, Viktor Grigoryevich 
Kalinin, and irina Aleksandrovna Stnr- 
zhenetskaya; the outdoor painting of the last 
two being the most vivid in a way that is in- 
tensely and vigorously painted. They seem to 
belong comfortably to a painterly Dundee 
style. 


rawness of Musorgsky's own scoring. But 
(hough the orchestra was once more marvel- 
lous, TentlrkOnov's own temperament seemed 
to be less in tune with Musorgsky's objectivity. 
Faced with a score which he couldn't nudge 
and fuss over as he had Tchaikovsky's, he con- 
ducted a faceless performance, the first hour 
and a quarter of which was taken at a more or 
less uniform andante, which levelled out the 
drama so that even the Coronation Scene was 
not stirring; and the scene in the inn, which 
possesses tremendous rhythmic vitality, sorely 
needed after the ordeal io Pimen’s cell, merely 
jogged along. Part of the difficulty with the 
work itself is that however often we are told 
that it is about the Russian people in the first 
place, Boris himself remains so much the most 
vividly realized figure (certainly for anyone 
who saw Boris Christoff or has heard Cha- 
liapin) (hat if he is played down to the extent 
that he is in this production the work seems to 
be no more than a somewhat arbitrary succes- 
sion of discrete scenes. The Boris I saw, 
Mikhail Kit, combined dignity of bearing with 
a mild-toned, unlncisive singing style, as if he 
were insisting that he was in no way the star of- 
the show. Fitting in with (his conception, the' 
dppra ended, as Musorgsky intended, with the 
Krdmy Forest scene, which for the most part Is 
so musically undistinguished that it is bound to 
be : an anti-climax, even after so low-keyed a 
death as Kit enacted. With most of the other 
performers also not rising to any striking de- 
gree of Individuality; the final impression was 
. of mere anonymity - one Russian is very like 
another; and that can’t have been Musorgsky's 
aim. 

So all told the season has been a disappoint- 
ment. After seeing und hearing about two- 
thirds of the ensemble j I find U mediocre, with 
several superannuated voices, and Sergei 
Leiferkus alone, a brilliant Tomsky in The 
Queen of Spades and a less forceful Onegin, 
holding out the possibility of greatness. En- 
semble opera is certainly the ideal, but the 
Kirov Company seems to. go in more for a 
highest common factor than a lowest common 
denominator.': •, . 
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Contemporary manners 


m 


Graham Reynolds 

I1RE AN ALLEN 
Francis llnyman 

l%pp. Yule University Press. 120. 

The position of the ;irtist in Britain changed 
radically during the eighteenth century. At the 
heginning of thnt age he whs virtually depen- 
dent upon the private patronage of a smull 
group, and his works were rarely seen on (side 
their homes. As the century progressed there 
were more opportunities for public display, 
rising interest led to yearly exhibitions, and the 
movement culminated in the establishment of 
the Royal Academy in I76X. f-'runcis Dayman 
became President of the Society of Artists 
which played a large role in furthering these 
changes, and in I7hll staged the first public 
exhibition of contemporary British artists. 
. Yet .astonishingly, Brian Allen's monograph is 
the first full-length study of his career. It amply 
redresses the injustice done to Huy man by the 
prevalent treatment of him us a footnote in the 
lives of Hogarth. Gainsborough and Reynolds. 

Exploring till the aspects of 1 1 ny mini's mil- 
put, Dr Allen shows how he enriched the art of 


his time in portraiture, history profiting, de- 
corative painting and book i I last rut inn. Almost 
the only genre he did not attempt was pure 
landscape. It is not the least of his services that 
while instructing the young Gainsborough in 
the rudiments of the conversation piece he em- 
ployed him to paint the landscape background 
in his portrait or Elizabeth and Charles Bed- 
ford with a St Bernard dog. and in other por- 
trait groups. In the impressive corpus of over 
seventy portraits assigned to Hayrnan there is a 
preponderance of professional people, such as 
the medical men Willium Ellis and Charles 
Chaunccy. the playwrights John and Benjamin 
I loadly mid the entrepreneur Jonathan Tycrs, 
the patron who commissioned I layman’s most 
inventive pieces, the decorations at Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

Hay man first came before the pahlic as a 
scene painter at Goodman’s Fields and Drury 
Lane. This profession, which involved not only 
the design but the painting and repair of scen- 
ery. was an advantageous introduction to the 
less ephemeral aspects of an artist’s life, pro- 
viding him with an experience of facial expres- 
sion, gesture, movement and mise-en-scinc. 
mid widening the range of his literary interests. 
The fifty-odd Inrgc canvases he painted for 
Vauxhall Gardens included scenes from cur- 


rent plays, such as Coffey’s The Devil lo Pay 
nnd Fielding’s The Mock Doctor. Even in their 
present hatlercd condition the Vauxhall de- 
corations for The Milkmaid's Garland and The 
Play of See-Saw show his understanding of ele- 
gant dancing rhythms. In such compositions his 
stage experience was reinforced by the influ- 
ence of Gravelot, who is credited with infusing 
n French style into mid-eighteenth-century 
English rococo. 

Dayman's skill in rendering the nuances of 
contemporary manners is demonstrated by the 
illustrations to Richardson's Pamela, in which 
he again collaborated with Gravelot. These 
were commissioned after a plan to employ 
Hogarth on two frontispieces had fallen 
through. Since Richardson wrote that the en- 
graving after one of those designs had "fallen 
very short of the Spirit of the Passages they 
were intended to represent" it may be that 
Hogarth had approached the novel in too 
ironic a mood. There is no trace of satire in 
Hayman’s urbane rendering of life in a noble 
household, any more than in his portrait group 
of Richardson and his family, which exudes an 
atmosphere of resolutely complacent 
prosperity. 

The sources for Hayman’s biography are 
scanty, and lie is mainly recorded in anecdotes. 


Half-forgotten figures 


Marc Jordan 

FRANgOISSOUCUAI. 

French Sculptors of the Seventeenth and 

eighteenth Centuries :The reign of Louis XIV: 

Illustrated catalogue 

Volume Three: M-Z 

Translated by George and Elsie Hill 

464 pp. Oxford: Cassirer, distributed by Faber. 

£75. 

0851810555 


Although a fourth volume of addenda and cor- 
rigenda is promised for the near future, this 
book effectively brings to a conclusion Fran- 
cois Souchal's magisterial catalogue raisonni of 
French sculptors working in the reign of Louis 
XIV. The two earlier volumes (A-F, 1977, and 
G-L, 1981) have already become indispens- 
able tools for anyone working on the history of 
art in seventeetb-century France, an area the 
variety and aesthetic quality of whose sculp- 
ture have long been underestimated. The 
sculptors, moreover, have been frequently dis- 
missed as virtuoso executants whose artistic 
identities were submerged in those of the im- 
presarios of the King's Works, the painter 
Charles Le Bran and the architect Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart. Now, with minutely re- 
searched data available on the work of 106 
sculptors who spent all or part of their careers 
in the employment of the King, in the main on 
the embellishment of t be gardens and chateaux 
at Versailles and. Marly but also working for 
the Paris churches end private clients, it should 
be possible to make r proper assessment of 
their neglected achievement. 

Professor Souchal’s catalogue is both less 
and more than the work which has served as its 
base and which it largely supersedes, Stanislas 
La mi's Dlctionnaire ties sculpteurs de i'tkalc 
frahgaise sous le rigne de Louis XIV, published 
lip 1906. It is less in the sense that in the in- 
terests of coherence Souchal has excluded 
sculptors who worked entirely in the pro- 
vinces. lie has also left out a large number of 
ornamental masons nnd marble merchants 
who appear In Lami’s dictionary because they 
are mentioned us "sculptors'* in old docu- 
ments. But French Sculptors is much more than 
ap illustrated revision of Lami's work because 
Souchal and his collaborators, Fronptisede La 
Mourcyrc and Henriette Dumuis, have gone 
back lo the documentary sources. In particular 
they have comlttd with exemplary paliepco 
nnd intelligence the Comptes fles Bfilifyentsthi 
Roi and the Parisian notaries' records to cor* 
reel or confirm old informaliod and to produce 
much that is entirely new in an area where 
multiple authorship of commissions and the. 
long lime span of execution can be very 
confusing. 

As far as possible Souchal has tried to illus- 
trate each work catalogued either with a photo- 


These show him to have been a jovial man, cast 
in the mould of Fal staff, whose adventures he 
liked to paint. The early exhibiting societies 
sprang from the convivial meetings of artists at 
Old Slaughter’s Coffee House, from which 
Hay man emerged as the natural leader after 
Hogarth had expressed his total opposition to 
the idea of an academy of artists. But the inces- 
sant quarrels, particularly over the perennial 
problem of hanging exhibitions, exhausted 
even his geniality, and he had resigned his 
offices before the establishment of. the Royal 
Academy. By this time, as Allen points out, he 
had become old fashioned. His Gallic salt was 
giving way to the neo-classicism introduced by 
artists who had studied in Italy, such as Hamil- 
ton, West and Dance. 

Reversing the current custom by which the 
catalogue becomes the only available book on 
the artist, Brian Allen’s work is a monograph 
on Hayman which also served as the catalogue 
of the exhibition at Kenwood (reviewed in the 
TLS , July 10). Owing to the thoroughness with 
which he has presented his material it fulfils 
these functions admirably. By re-creating the 
achievement of one of its leading exponents it 
recaptures the exhilaration of a period in Brit- 
ish art in which the dominant characteristics 
were elegance, grace and lightness of touch. 


graph for extant works or with an old drawing 
or engraving for those Lost or substantially 
altered. The latter illustrations, again the re- 
sult of patient searching, arc in many ways the 
most valuable part of the enterprise, particu- 
larly where they show the original context of 
decorative or monumental sculptures: through- 
out Louis XIV’s lifetime the architectural nnd 
decorative elements at Versailles, for instance, 
were in a state of flux, many works were later 
moved or altered to suit the less grandiose 
taste of the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution took its toll particularly of religious 
statuary and church monuments. 

Each volume of French Sctdptors has its out- 
standing figures. Volume One was dominated 
by the Lyonnais Antoine Coysevox (1640- 
1720), whose flamboyant work set the preva- 
lent tone for decorative sculpture at the turn of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
who was also one of the most brilliant of 
French portraitists. Volume Two had Francois 
Girardon (1628-1715), the close collaborator 
of Le Brun and for many years the doyen of the 
team of sculptors at Versailles. Usually 
thought of as the most classicizing of the sculp- 
tors of the period, he emerges from Souchal’s 
catalogue as an artist of protean variety. 
Volume Three has the rebarbative Marseillais 
Pierre Puget (1620-94). It is an indication of 


Historical sketches 


the value of Souchal's work that without in any 
way diminishing the artistic stature of this “in- 
dependent". his career is brought into compre- 
hensible relation with those of his more con- 
ventional contemporaries. 

Both Puget and the brothers Gaspard and 
Balthazar Marsy (1624-81 and 1628-74), au- 
thors of some of the most fiery sculpture in the 
gardens of Versailles, have recently been the 
subjects of excellent monographs by Klaus 
Herding and Thomas Hedin respectively. This 
is reflected in the relative brevity of Souchal’s 
catalogue entries; he wisely prefers to give 
most space to artists such as the admirable 
Jean-Baptiste Tuby (1635-1700), who has 
found no biographer since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, printing in addition to biographical notes, 
bibliography and catalogue of works an inven- 
tory of sculptures found in his studio at his 
death and a table showing a complex web of 
relationships by marriage with other promin- 
ent families of artists and craftsmen in baroque 
France. Indeed It is for the rehabilitation of a 
host of almost forgotten figures such asTuby or 
Jacques Huzeau (1624-91) or Corneille Van 
Cleve (1646-1732) that we must be grateful to 
Souchal. The picture that emerges from French 
Sculptors is not just one of a uniformly high 
level of executive competence but also one of 
considerable inventive skill. The intervention 


of Charles Le Bran as a provider of designs for 
sculptors employed on the King’s Works made 
for a general stylistic harmony. It also ensured 
that symbolism would be consistent and leg- 
ible. It meant that the standard of work of men 
of lesser talent was raised but it also seems as if 
those of greater talent were by no means con- 
fined by Le Brun’s donnies. It is remarkable 
that in the many cases where Souchal juxta- 
poses a drawing by Le Brun with a photograph 
of the finished statue derived from it what is 
most apparent is the very limited plastic quality 
of Le Bran's imagination. To go from such a 
design to the conception of an oyer-life-size 
statue in the round must have required plenty 
of invention as well as technical skill. 

The introduction to Volume One of French 
Sculptors promised that the three volumes de- 
voted to the reign of Louis XTV were to be the 
first part of a monumental survey of French 
sculpture from the Middle Ages to the eoc I of 
the nineteenth centUTy. Professor Souchal M 
already made important contributions to the 
study of the sculpture of the Louis XV penod 
with books on Guillaume and Nicolas Coustou 
and the Slodtz family. Let us hope that with |ne 
continued support of the Wildensteln Founds 
tion, which has made French Sculpton 
possible, the next phase of this invaluable pro- 
ject is already in hand. . . 


Edward J. Sullivan 

ANTHQNYHULL 

Goya: Man among kings 

242pp. Lanham, MD: Hamilton Press. £14.95. 

0819)52412 

Francisco de Goya is fascinating not only for 
the inherent value of his prodigious oeuvre but 
also for the dramatic potential Of both his per- 
sonal and professional life. Stories (mostly un- 
substantiated) of the artist’s youthful career as 
n bullfighter, his amorous involvement with a 
nun in Italy, and, especially, his affair with the 
Duchess of Alba have sparked the imagina- 
tions of writers', yielding a great many works of 
fiction and semi-fiction; sych as Marion Chap- 
man's The Loves of Goyi t ( 1937) and Eric Por*.. 
ter’s Saturn's Child (1947). Film versions of 
episodes from t he, painter’s life have included 
Henry Koster’a 1958 TheNtfked Maja and last . 
year the Washington National Opera , pre- 
sented Qian Carlo Monodl's Goya. Goya’s 
work served as the basis for essays on politics, 
philosophy and morality.TheCzech playwright ; 
and novelist Karel CapeL described him as a 
revolutionary hero in his* 19^1 Letters, from 
Spain ; and in traditional art-historical writing., 
there is an enormous Goya liicraturc^indtkh 
ing critical catalogues by X. Ddsparinet-m- 


gerald (1928-50) and Pierre Gassier and Juliet 
Wilson (1971). Nevertheless many problems of 
attribution and provenance as well as other 
questions remain unciarified. And although, 
especially, since the 1960s, some extremely in- 
teresting studies on specific aspects of Goya's 
an have been produced there is as yet no tradi- 
tional biography which successfully integrates 
information and analysis pf the art with the life 
and times. Anthony Hull attempts to remedy 
this lack in Goya: Man among kings, ■ 
announced as a biography whicji "blends con- 
jecture with fact". 

Professor Hull presents a reliable account of 
the artist's youth and early years at eburt; in- 
cluding his friendships with painters such ' as 
Mengs. the Bayey family and Other contem- 
poraries. He docs hot expatid qui 4 knowledge 
6f what he terms Goya’s '‘miislng years?, in- 
cluding his lengthy stay in Italy ih.1768-9, jin- 
stead, he fleshes out this episode and his book 
in general with jgtraighlfdiward narration of 
. larger historical events. Much of Hull’s under- 
standing of Goya's personality has been 
gleaned from; his sensitive reading Of the 
artist's letters to his : boyhood friend Martin 
Zapater (published |h 1982 In an edition 1 by 
Metcedd’Agueda arid Xavier de-Salas) - Ict- 
of ten difficult to decipher , . for; Goya Was 
bftd at spelling and consiamly inserted private 


he is most at ease with the historical facts of the. 
period, giving, for example, a succinct accoun 
of the Squilace riots and the rise to power o 
Manuel Godoy. ’ 

The book’s major faults lie with the an- 
historical material. Hull refers to a great nmr 
ber of paintings and prints by Goya, maW 
them simply ennumerated, yet there w* 7 
thirteen (poor quality) black-and-white i . 
buttons. In a biography of this sort, on® 
not expect to find critical discussions of the 
points of art history, but mention of ce 
theories presented in the relatively k 

ature on Goya might have enhanced this aoo • 
Among these are Priscilla Muller’s exsm 
tioq of the possibility that Goya’s illness . 
caused; by lead poispning and Fred • 
"minor theory” to explain both the P? r ^ 
the Count of Ftorldablancq and the , ‘ Fan5 J' w 
Charles IV!’ ! Goyat Man among kmps 
have been more satisfying had the P flinte L u , 

been brought into clearer international * 


‘-Jokes arido^er «otCrlcrefbrehces,Howeyer, < l 


/A.uis^ussion or ms sources m .j. 

ture and satirical prints and references i r 
early Neoclassicism and his.later 
Romantic artists in France. Britain bp / : 

where, would have added Interest. . 

, For the general tender, though, the D v* 
phy can be recommended as a scrio ^| C j of . 
introduction ; to the .complex persons® 11 ' 
both Goya ;and his epoch. • ;* ( i 
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All high spirits 

Theo dore Ziolkowski 

S.S.PRAWER 

Frankenstein's bland: England and the 

English in the writings of Heinrich Heine 

357pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

052132381 9 

HEINRICH HEINE 

Deutschland: A Winter's Tale 

Translated byT. J. Reed 

111pp. Angel. £8.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0946162212 

For over a century Heinrich Heine has enjoyed 
a generally favourable press in England. Car- 
lyle's partiality towards the early Romantics, 
to be sure, turned him against the “black- 
guard” whose poetry reminded him of a 
“filthy, foetid sausage of spoiled victuals". But 
even before Heine's death in 1856, George 
Eliot published in the Westminster Review an 
appreciation in which she ranked his lyric 
genius second only to Goethe’s. Two years 
later the first major translation of his poetry, 
by G. A. Bowring, appeared. With Matthew 
Arnold's essay of 1863, which hailed him as 
“the most important German successor and 
continuAtor of Goethe", Heine assumed his 
place beside Voltaire and Byron among the 
“brethren of the genus irritablle". 

Arnold was not put off by the fact that Heine 
so often turned his “sardonic smile" on Eng- 
land. 

I dude with thee not, that thy sharp 
Upbraiding* often assail'd 
England, my country . . . 

Arnold was engaged in the same “life and 
death battle with Philistinism" that had 
marked Heine’s attitude towards England. Yet 
Heine also observed that he might happily 
have settled in England “If it were not that I 
should find there two things, coal-smoke and 
Englishmen; I cannot abide either”. It is this 
curious ambivalence that S. S. Prawer under- 
takes to analyse In Frankenstein's Island. 

With the wisdom of hindsight one may claim 
Ifol the great political purpose of Heine’s later 
years - what Prawer calls his “cold war" effort 
to ally France with Germany in a common 
front against England - was anticipated in the 
wcumstances of his early life. Heine was born 
JiDflsseldorf, which shortly after his birth in 
1797 became the Grand Duchy of Berg, one of 
three French states that Napoleon established 
jn German soil. From childhood Heine was a 
francophile as well as an enthusiastic admirer 
^leon. At the same time, his family was 
jptioscly tied through business to merchants in 
“BMd that Heine, as a boy, was called 
™ny. While the schools were oriented to- 
J^rdi French culture, “Harry’’ was attracted 
jy English literature and studied the language 
JL™* ^riness academy that he entered in 
D- From the start, then, he sensed a tension 
r j*fcen thc hvo cultures and, within England; 

the practical world of business and the 
inters he admired. 

y 1819, when Heine heard at Bonn the 
■pres of A. W. Schlegel, whose translations 
H . sh flp£d Germany’s image of Shakespeare, 
rT already published translations of 
During the next few years he wrote 
m ' n R a <diff, a tragedy set in northern Scot- 


land; began his fragmentary novel The Rabbi 
of Bacherach in explicit imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott; and composed several travel books in 
the manner of Laurence Sterne. As a writer 
Heine had been profoundly marked by English 
literature when in 1827 he arrived in England 
for a visit of four months. 

If, despite the caricatures of English tourists 
that constituted a set-piece in his travel wri- 
tings, his ambivalence had remained fairly 
balanced, the stay in England soon tipped the 
scales. The accounts that he subsequently 
published under the title English Fragments 
touched a variety of topics: his impressions of 
London, the character of John Bull, justice at 
the Old Bailey, politics at Westminster, and 
Bedlam as a model of English society. But it 
was an England seen wholly from the outside. 
Troubled by illness, plagued by money wor- 
ries, incapable of carrying on a fluent conversa- 
tion in English, Heine had no access to social 
life in London and no contact at all with literary 
circles. Limited to the company of dmigrds and 
museum guides, he met no Englishmen who 
might have exemplified for him the virtues of 
English pragmatism or explained the workings 
of parliamentarianism. 

By the time Heine arrived in Paris in 1831, 
England had been reduced to a foil against 
which he set off the more congenial virtues of 
France. Even so, Shakespeare remained the 
touchstone by which he measured literary 
merit. In 1838 he published Shakespeare's 
Girls and Women, which provides more insight 
into Heine than Shakespeare. And his writings 
and conversations teemed with quotations 
from his favourite plays. Moreover, his dislike 
of contemporary England did not affect his 
love of Old England. In 1831 a series of articles 
on French painters evoked comments on 
Delaroche’s scenes from English history; and 
three of the finest poems in the volume 
Romanzero (1851) portray episodes from 
English history. 

More often, however, England is played off 
unfavourably against France. Classical gar- 
dens, which display the restraint of Racine's 
tragedies, are more satisfying than “English" 
gardens, which reflect the disorder of Roman- 
tic drama; parliamentary liberty is revealed to 
be inferior to the liberties achieved through the 
revolutions of 1789 and 1830. Even the English 
bulldog comes out badly: it cannot match the 
elegance of French greyhounds. Certain leit- 
motifs crop up repeatedly: the indignities of 
English cuisine, which knows only two kinds of 
sauce (16 butter and % flour; or % butter and 16 
flour); or the boorishness of English tourists, 
who are either “fat, healthy, beefsteak-fed" or 
“long, thin, bony". 

Heine knew that he was being unfair. “My 
God, 1 don’t know wbat it was I had against the 
English”, he told Lucie Duff-Gordon in 1855, 
“what It was that made me so malicious to- 
wards them. But it was all high spirits: I never 
really hated them, and I never really got to 
know them either." It is Prawer’s persuasive 
argument that Heine’s attacks against England 
are not “virulent malice” but "deliberate caric- 
ature". His art, a product of the age that pro- 
duced Daumier, "demands exaggeration and 
expressive distortion from its practitioners, 
and a sense of humour from its recipients". His 
pen exposed ills characteristic of modern sod- 


Enter Spring 

Meticulous silhouettes of roofs and trees ■ 

Against a creamy after-sunset sky. • 

The merle on its invisible trapeze 
Sounds ah unnecessary warning cry. 

In a mere subtie day or so the Spring’s 
Arrived* looked forward to through months of coldi 
And now its usual way of ordering things . 

Seems infinitely less than one year old . . . 


. -v 0- ‘ How sitrange the aged sense that it presents; 

; | ; v !; f ' ' A challenge to their power to survive ; 

■' Equaling almost winter's elements I * '* 

S \ Fo( now, they feel they must somehpiy. cop tijh 


ety as a whole: industrialization, commercial- 
ism, capitalism, bourgeois philistinism. 

While Prawer is surely right, his book - the 
obiter scriptum of a scholar who has given us 
other major studies of Heine - is rather heavy 
going. The movement is often repetitious be- 
cause the development is chronological, not 
thematic. The work-by-work account of vir- 
tually every reference to England in Heine's 
oeuvre is sometimes tedious. Prawer is so 
shrewd a critic that his running commentary is 
generally interesting. But because the focus is 
so narrow, the larger context of life and works 
is often invisible. As a result, readers unable to 
provide their own background of history and 
biography might well come away from this 
book with an idiosyncratic view of Heine. 

Since Prawer is the doyen of Heine scholars 


in England, it is fitting that his Oxford col- 
league, T. J. Reed, has dedicated to him as a 
retirement gift his sparkling new translation of 
Heine’s Deutschland, which bears the 
Shakespearean subtitle A Winters Tale. The 
brief passage from this mock epic thnt Prawer 
discusses concerns King Ernst Augustus. 
Reed’s version brings out quite clearly the 
Heinesquc ambivalence towards England that 
Prawer so masterfully expounds: 

Whenever I sec him. he complains 
how fearful borin’ his job Is, 
being a king in Hanover 
where this wretched German mob is. 

He’s used lo the British way of life, 
he finds ours narrow beside it, 
he suffers from spleen, and rather fears 
he may hang himself now lie's tried it. 


In a darkening glass 


• H .r\v,n rWLn 




Isobel Armstrong 

W. DAVIDSMAW 

The Lucid Veil: Poetic truth in the Victorian 
age 

311pp. Athlonc.£25. 

0485112930 


W. David Shaw's The Lucid Veil is one of the 
few books on Victorian thought prepared to 
engage with its uudacity and complexity. It 
banishes the aura of the period piece nnd the 
assumption that the Victorians can be seen in 
tenns of a homogeneous ethical stodgincss, 
moving naively in their simple God-bound 
universe or experiencing their simple doubts. 
Professor Shaw recovers -the variousness and 
subtlety of Victorian explorations of art, know- 
ledge and language and their uncomfortable 
relation with ourselves. 

The book's subtitle, “Poetic truth in the 
Victorian age", is somewhat misleading. It is 
less a study of Victorian dealings with absolute 
truth than a cultural history which documents a 
crisis of representation. How can reality be 
represented when the teleological grounds on 
which our assumptions about the real are based 
are being eroded by tbe very inquiries into 
knowledge and language undertaken for the 
sake of clarifying the nature of representation? 
The phrase “crisis of representation" is 
Foucault’s but it is appropriate to the varieties 
of scepticism that Shaw explores. 

This revelation of Victorian complexity is 
achieved by a few comparatively simple moves 
which nevertheless substantially alter the cate- 
gories with which we think of Victorian cul- 
ture. First, as the Victorians themselves did, 
Shaw assumes their complete familiarity with 
the philosophy of Kant and Hegel; part of his 
project is to explore the ingenious develop- 
ments of British idealist poetics. Second, Shaw 
sees that it is actually theology which motivates 
most innovative Victorian philosophy and that 
theology subsumes aesthetics, psychology, 
linguistics, historiography and even science un- 
til quite late in the century. Lest this should 
make tbe age fade back into sepia, it has to be 
remembered that nineteenth-century theology 
initiates crucial debates on cognitive problems, 
representation and language which are' still 
with us today in modernist nnd post-modern 
theory. 

The Victorians ceaselessly generated, mode Is 
for thinking about tbe form in which the mind 
represents objects in the world. Shnw orders 
these around Tennyson's ambiguous metaphor 
of "the lurid veil" from- In Mcniorlnm. He 
charts a drama which moves from empirical 
models of the mind as mirror of the world to 
late Victorian formalism, which abandons the 
correspondence. The lucid veil, in which the 
poet exploits the veil of representation lo intuit 
an existing world, is displaced by the lurid veil, 
in which an agnostic semiotics constructs a fic- 
tion of the world from language rather than 
seeing ttirpugh il to an existing reality^ The 
earlier models are superseded by the self- 
referential kaleidoscopic mirror and the 
darkening glass'of nominalism. Concurrently, • 
Show shows how profoundly the poets respond 
to a changing epistemology, so the book is also 
an original re-reading of Victorian poetry. 

Die extraordinary intellectual intensity 




and the deconst rue tion of Platonic metaphysics 
is well understood. Those who assume Matth- 
ew Arnold to be the dominant critic of this 
period will find he is one among many figures, 
some of whom come as a surprise. Shaw begins 
with J. S. Mill's consideration of the antagon- 
ism of poetry nnd science, and his first chapter 
moves to the scientists John Tyndall und T. H. 
Huxley, and then to the philosophy of F. H. 
Bradley, to demonstrate how models of repre- 
sentation make languagu, which Huxley 
thought of as provisional symbolic shorthand 
not to be confused with “real entities", ante- 
cedent to an understanding of the world, in 
subsequent chapters the expected writers are 
there, Carlyle, Keble, Browning (nrrcstingly 
aligned with Schlcicrmacher), Arnold, Hop- 
kins, E. S. Dallas, Lius kin, Pater. But other 
important figures arc associated with poetics - 
W. J. Fox, Arthur Hallam, Sidney Dobell, 

J. F. Fcrrier, H. L. Mansel, Benjamin Joweti, 
F. H. Bradley. 

It is the idealists, who emerge as the adven- 
turous figures. Shaw establishes the critical sig- 
nificance of J. F. Perrier's work and its rele- 
vance to Tennyson. Fcrrier, /or whom the 
world was the "thing, or thought, mecum ", 
conceptualized the shifting perspectives of a 
universe indivisibly framed by self-conscious- 
ness: H, L. Mansel posited a contradictory and 
unknowable God and prepared the way for an 
au tote tic world by exploring an account of sym- 
bolism in which words are detached from their 
referents. When the axiom of an absent or 
indeterminate subject comes together with the 
gap or empty space where meaning should be, 
it is possible for F. H Bradley in Appearance 
and Reality (1893) to arrive at the notion of “an 
unreal network of differential relations, with 
nothing at the centre". Shaw recognizes that on 
indigenous British deconstruction arises from 
Victorian theology, anticipating Derrida. He 
might even have adduced Newman’s Tract XC 
as one of the outstanding nineteenth-century 
essays on "presence”. 

A number of questions can be asked of this 
major book. If Victorian thought has affinities 
with post-modern theory, why hasn't this been 
recognized before, and wbat is different about 
it? How Derridean is it? Part of tbe answer 
might be found in Shaw's remark that the 
Victorians refused to make inferences from 
theories of language to theories of knowledge. 
They ended with a theory of language, which is 
where. Derrida begins, but they began with 
meaning and God. However agnostic, their 
thought casts teleological shadows and is the 
more daring for this. There could be no crisis of 
representation Otherwise. 

Another question concerns the politics of 
Victorian poetics. Professor Shawls well aware 
that no theory is ideologically innocent, but the 
ideology of aesthetics docs not play n strong 
pari in the book. He is short with Benthamite 
poetics, but why, after all, were radical Ben- 
thamites as passionate as Tory Coleridgeans? 
Issues of gender, which were intertwined with 
aesthetics in on age when so many women 
wrote poetry, are not considered either. 

Such questions do not detract from the im- 
portance of this complex book. It bears the 
mark of revision and seif-critical thought, but 
its difficulty matches the nature of its theme. It 
initiates a new approach to the nineteenth cen- 
tury P To read The Lucid Veil is to. see the sepia 

veil withdrawn from Victorian thought: 
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Lachlan Mackinnon v 

HA VAN IIOI.AND ! 

The Journey and other poems 
60pp. Manchester: C’iircanct/Duhlin: Arlcn , 

House, Women’s Press. £4 .95. ? 

UH5G35ftKJ2 r 

. i 

There arc two kinds of poeni in Eavan Bn- J 
land's The Journey and other pawns , The first . 
deals directly with 1 lie poet’s own experience as 
a woman, ns a mother, and as an Irish girl . 
brought up in England. In the opening poem, ( 

•T Remember*’, she recalls her mother painting 
a portrait in the drawing-room, and coming 
down herself that morning lo find, us 1 

a iiinc-year-uld in high, fawn socks - 
the room hud been shocked into a glacier 
uf cotton sheets thrown over the almond 
and vanilla silk of the French Empire chairs. 

One sentence blocked into six quatrains, the ' 

[me m comes to rest on those familiar "chairs" 
ns though to anchor nn unspoken desperation. 
Secretly it is the child who is "shocked” , but the 
frequently violent enjumbment lets that cnio- ( 

tiniiiii pressure pervade the entire pnein, bare- 
ly reining it in. As an adult. Eavan Boland is 
saddened by the loss of such transformations: 

I he last dtirk shows up the headlights 

of the cars coming down the Dublin mountains. 

Our children used to think they were stars. 

The adult knows better, as “Suburban 
Woman: A detail" shows, but is still afraid to 
walk to a neighbour's house at dusk, fearing 
that 

something 

which limy he nothing 
mure than darkness has begun 
softening the definitions 
of my body. 

An object in nuture, she is subject to dissolu- 
tion, leaving only her fears to remain “crying 
‘remember us"*. 

Boland is fascinated by materials: “almond / 
ami vanilla silk", lace, erflpe de Chine, denim, 
muslin, worsted are just a few random exam- 
ples; and her emphasis on women’s work re- 
minds us of a younger poet. Mcdbh McGuck- 
ian, a though she is mueh less unyieldingly 
hermetic. The first stanza of “The Bottle Gar- 
den'* has that timbre, for instance: 

I decanted them- feather mosses, fan-shaped plnnts, 
asymmetric greys in the begonia - . 
into this globe which shows up how the fern shares 
the invertebrate lace of the sea-horse. 

“Lace", though, has earlier suggested the sort 
of language Boland is seeking, and acts as a 
. pointer to what follows the turn of the poem. 
“And in my late thirties, past the middle way, i 
l can say how did I get here?” The question 
. would be embarrassing if the “signs" it found 
were not in the subject of the poem - “Earth 
stars, rock spleen won, creeping Fig i and • 
English Ivy”. The “English ivy" looks back to 
the childhood of “Fond Memory" in which she 
hears her father play "the stow / lilts of. Tom 
Moore": . 

. 1 thought this it my country, .was, will be again, 
this upward-straining song made to be 
our safe inventory of pain. And I was wrong. 

"The Bottle Gardeh" describes her as “a gang* 
ling schoolgirl" reading the Aentld in “the con- 
vent library". Flcr own entrapment finds an 
emblem in that poem's Stygian seclusion, but 
she will here escape through the "open 
weave”, tellingly clolhy. of "harbour lights” 
from the uniform she is already outgrowing. 
Implicitly, she will slip out like an “inverte- 
brate", like a sea-horse or (lie oldest, toughest ■ 


ten. This is the Noise of Myth” 
yokes a muse, a female Christ: 


•Envoi" in- 


If she will not bins the ordinary, 
if she will mu saneiify the common, 
then here I am mul here 1 slay mid then am I 
(lie must miserable nf women. 

Such un open statement of intent, blurred by 
inconsequential myth-making, wrecks all three 
poems. Instead of an artful "open weave’’ we 
have willed effort. When she conceals her art, 
Eavan BuLhikI can be memorable and unner- 


Gaelic daisies 


Patricia Craig 

DOUGLAS HYDE 

The Songs of Connacht 

Edited by Breandan O’Conaire 

156pp. Dublin: Irish Academic Press. £15 

(paperback, £7.50). 

0716505274 

The publishing history of Douglas Hyde’s 
Songs of Connacht is rather odd, for something 
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The purchase of Paradise 


vingly honed, but when she docs not she is envisaged as a complete collection. The first 
hardly an artist at nil. This is a generous, if slim. part to appear between hard covers was Chap- 

volume. though, ami for the most part furtive ter Four, love songs, brought out as a separate 

and deadly. publication in 1893. A further chapter, on 

A regional roll-call 


Sean O’Brien 

JOHN HEWITT 
Freehold 

71pp. Belfast: Blnckstaff. £4.95. 

08564(1.1628 

Freehold is n gathering rather than n new col- 
lection. John I lewitl died, aged nearly eighty, 
nt the end of June, and (his hook spans fifty 
years of his distinguished writing career, offer- 
ing in the title piece a sequel to Conacre, ns well 
ns the radio verse-play The Bloody Brae and a 
dozen morc-or-less recent poems. The most 
interesting items are “Ulster Names” and its 
1984 “Postscript". In the original, which dates 
From the 1950s, and is a celebratory naming 
glnncing back to “Amerieun Names” nnd 
perhaps forward to Seumus Hcnncy, Hewitt 
declares: 

f lake my stand by Ulster names, 
cuch clean hnrd name like a weathered stone; 
Tyrclla, Rmtrcvor, are flickering flames; 
the names 1 mean are the Moy. Malone, 

Strabanc, Slieve Gullion and Portglenone. 

The nightmare history of Ulster since the 1960s 
compels a far grimmer response In the mid- 
ciglities: 

The years deceived; our unfurgiving hearts, 
by myth and old antipathies betrayed. 

Hared into sudden acts of violence 
in daily shacking bulletins relayed, 


and through our dark dream-clotted consciousness 
hosted like banners in some black parade. 

The map of Ulster now is “not to be read as 
pastoral again". Elsewhere Hewitt has 
doubted if poetry has “made any difference”, 
and the despairing note in a voice committed to 
reason and reasonableness is saddening but 
understandable. Yet here I think Hewitt’s pes- 
simism has betrayed his art. If the subject of 
“hosted" is “hearts” , the image is a grotesque 
poeticism, born, one suspects, of urgency out- 
stripping thought. The inversions in the second 
and fourth lines, too, are questionable. In com- 
bination they suggest an untypical surrender to 
rhetoric, which begs the question: if poetry 
does nothing, what must it bel The answer 
“rigorous" is only partial: its invention must 
refuse to be dispossessed by horror. 

The rest of the recent work is for the most 
part unexceptionable and unremarkable. 
“Colonial Consequence” is a neat satire dis- 
playing a well-earned contempt for politicians 
who come bearing solutions. Its effortless iam- 
bics point up Hewitt's comparative lack of ease 
in freer forms, where he tends to lack grace and 
propulsion, though one suspects that this has 
more to do with lack of conviction than lack of 
ability. Whether “Bifocal in Gaza”, a meticu- 
lous and intensely visual account of Hewitt’s 
struggle with the threat of blindness succeeds 
as art I am uncertain. As a record of courage 
and as evidence of a lifelong care for detail it 
makes remarkable and shaming reading. 


The last of the bards 
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“The Shipwreck" ("An Longbhriseadh”), ends 
with a passage often quoted; the poet looks 
back on his career: 

There was no win or loss that shadowed our 

people here 

that for forty or more Novembers I did not weave . . . 

If they became free I’d hoped to be quite well off 
(minor civil servant, lackey to some toff): 
but after all that, here in old shoes 1 stand - 
so much for my writing Tor the men of Ireland. 

To translate “An Longbhriseadh” almost en- 
tire -only two quatrains omitted out of forty- 
one- is a major act of faith. While it shows the 
poet's range, from pathos to savagery to pride, 
it also demonstrates a major difficulty of these , 
poems: they are long, but also constricted, in 
the emphatic, elevated compression of the 
quatrain which forbids expansion or relaxation 
1 ;into paragraphs, and is governed by more or 


songs ascribed to the poet Raftery, followed 
ten years later; and two chapters on religious 
songs appeared in 1906. The first three chap- 
ters, meanwhile, were "buried in Irish news- 
papers" - as Yeats observed in his 1893 review 
of the Amhrdin Gradha ( Love Songs ) - and 
there they stayed until the present edition, 
where they are brought together for the fiisl 
time: “Songs of O’Carolan", “Songs Praising 
Women” and “Drinking Songs”. 

Hyde’s Love Songs, which alerted many 
people to the literary riches going unexploited 
in the west, was one of the key books in the 
Irish Revival of the 1890s and 1900s. Believing, 
as he did, that “one of the most valuable herit- 
ages of the Irish race” is its folk songs, Hyde 
had set off on his field work at an early age, 
determined to get down on paper as much of 
this national asset as he could. He had been 
born in 1860, son of a Church of Ireland rector, 
and grew up in Co Roscommon, where Irish 
was still current, if only just. At nineteen, 
Hyde joined the society for the Preservation of 
the Irish Language, and went on to formulate 
certain ideas about the need to de-anglldze 
Ireland - to further which end the Gaelic 
League, his creation, came into being in 1893. 
His efforts on behalf of Irish were applauded 
by Yeats (who took him for a proper peasant 
when they first met in 1885), and by Maud 
Gonne , to whom he tried to teach the language 
(without success). His own Irish, as it hap- 
pened, didn’t always pass muster with native 
speakers, and the fact that he chose to publish 
his verses under the pen-name of “An 
Craobhln Aoibhlnn” (the Sweet Little Branch) 
laid him open to some ridicule, at the time and 
later. Flann O’Brien, for instance, once took a 
swipe at Hyde and his feyness by compiling an 
imaginary list of such enthusiasts’ pseudonyms 
as the Gaelic Daisy, the Branchy Tree and the 
Sweet Little Kiss. 

Each chapter of Hyde’s Songs of Connacht 
contains the text - in Irish on the left-hand page 
and English on the right - of various songs and 
poems taken down from Irish-speakers (some 
suffering from faulty memories), with accom- 
panying comments. Hyde always keeps to 
mind the virtual impossibility of coming on an 
entire and unadulterated version of anything, 
after a century and more of oral transmisson, 
and the consequent peculiarity of some of the 
songs. “There was many a word in this I did not 
well understand, and, no doubt, verses arc 
missing”, he acknowledges on more than one 
occasion, in English as close as he can get B w 
the texture of his rather rough-and-ready 
Gaelic. He never hesitates to admit himselfata 
loss: “I have not discovered whether it ** 
himself [Carolan] or some other bard » 
composed it [a song entitled “Mdinn_ 
Dhubhda”], or, indeed, anything else aWK 
it”; “Here is another song that was compow 
in honour of one Kitty MacKay or MacHugP, 
but I know nothing more about her”. It w<» 
to later linguists and folklorists to sort 
songs into their proper constituent parts, 
as this is possible, and to rectify wrong 
tions: for example, it is now 8^ ra !J?5^oj t . 
that “An Bonnfin Buidhe" (“The Tela • 
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Poverty and charity in medieval Christian 
Europe presented many problems to contem- 
poraries - and subsequently to historians. The 
topic has been much discussed in recent years. 
Most of the fundamental issues were posed by 
the contributors to the Paris seminar organized 
by Michel Mollat (Etudes sur I'histoire de la 
pauvntd, 1974). How were the poor to be de- 
fined? In the early Middle Ages they were 
often thought of as the opposite not so much of 
the rich, but of the powerful. Poverty was, of 
course, early on perceived also as being the 
deprivation of worldly goods, the lack of food 
and clothing. Even so, poor smallholders and 
manual workers in permanent employment 
would not necessarily qualify as poor, however 
deprived. It was social marginals without re- 
sources, and especially the aged and the sick, 
who were most readily recognized as such. 

But this was the least of the problems. Here 
was a society devoted to the worship of the 
Incarnation of God in a man who, at any rate 
before the fourteenth century, was thought to 
be propertyless, as were his apostles. How did 
the rich, and especially the wealthy landown- 
ing Church, face up to the existence of poverty 
among their fellow Christians? Just as the 
harmonious coexistence of the different orders 
of society - the knights, the priests, the work- 
ing peasantry - was theoretically assumed, so 
the necessary coexistence of rich and poor had 
to be posited. Hincmar, the ninth-century 
Archbishop of Reims, expressed the view that 


the poor existed so that the rich might be re- 
deemed through acts of charity. So the idea 
developed that charity was to be provided for 
the poor, not so much for their benefit, but 
because it was a form of intercession which 
would aid those who gave it in their search for 
salvation. 

The problem of the existence of the poor was 
still not solved. Currents in the Church, some 
heretical, some orthodox, continued to insist 
on the holiness of poverty, especially if it was 
voluntarily assumed. Pope Innocent III 
shrewdly allowed the institutionalization of 
these feelings by the creation of the Dominican 
and Franciscan propertyless and mendicant 
orders. But whatever the success, over a long 
term, of these friars, their dependence on beg- 
ging for their existence and their intrusion on 
the privileges of the secular clergy (confession, 
burial, etc) generated a hostility not only to 
them but to the very idea of the holiness of 
poverty. Masters of the University of Paris, 
such as William of St Amour and Gerard 
d ’Abbeville, polemicized against them, and 
the belief that Christ had no property was de- 
clared heretical by Pope John XXII in 1323. 
The desanctificetion of poverty was further 
encouraged after the population collapse fol- 
lowing the Black Death, not because poverty 
increased but because a shortage of labour 
both put up wages and encouraged a labour 
mobility, which the lords and employers, who 
were losing their once docile employees, 
branded as vagabondage. The preaching of the 
work ethic and the distinction between the de- 
serving and the undeserving poor was well 
under way in the mid-fourteenth century. 

Miri Rubin's book covers many of these 
well-known themes and attempts to focus 
attention , not only on individual charity, which 
she covers in her last chapter, hut on the 
contribution of an urban community. Some 


burgesses of Cambridge in the early thirteenth 
century founded the Hospital of St John the 
Evangelist within the town limits - in fact, 
adjacent to the Jewry. It was to become a 
religious community, informally under the 
Augustinian rule. Having acquired an oratory 
and two appropriated parishes, it came under 
ecclesiastical control, though leading burges- 
ses continued to take a special interest in it. By 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Hospital was run by a Master and five or six 
dericnl brethren. About hair a dozen lay 
brethren did what 'heavy work there was. The 
numbers of poor and sick inmates are un- 
known; the author guesses at about twelve. 
She also describes thirteen other urban and 
rural hospitals and almshouses in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the latter mostly of fourteenth and 
fifteenth-century foundation. What is striking 
is how few poor were received as inmates, in 
some almshouses only three. Many of these 
institutions, like the Hospital of St John, 
tended in effect to become chantries for 
prayers for the souls of benefactors. By the end 
of the fifteenth century their functions would 
be largely liturgical. The problem of poverty, 
whether urban or rural, could hardly have been 
more than nibbled at. The liturgical and inter- 
cessory character of these institutions clearly 
appears; the absence of genuine care for the 
poor is obvious. 

One presumes thnt the title of this book 
implies that the burgess community of Cam- 
bridge supported charitable institutions, but 
apart from the fact that the section on the 
development of Cambridge borough is not 
much of a contribution to urban history, it is to 
be doubted whether the evidence quoted about 
burgess interest in the Hospital shows more 
than the involvement of a few individuals. One 
should be careful about the use of un all- 
embracing term like “community". Even Dr 
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At the Wen- History of Ireland inches forward, 
a «cade or more behind schedule, it offers an 
target to its critics: many of them were in 
wwt trousers when the late T. W. Moody 
jKhftd the grand enterprise. The present 
beautifully produced volume, which covers 
£ of more neglected phases of Irish 
Jtoty, displays most of the weaknesses of the 
8™**. Needless to say, its nineteen authors 
nnot present a coherent view of the period. It 
Uneven in quality and tone, though on the 
j, 11 ^proves as it goes along. Its vast bulk 

. ^gtolned partly through overlapping. At the 
time, the chapters commissioned from 
. 'n literature, architecture and so 

"JjjMuow them little room; some of them are 
perilously close to the sort of inventory 
^habited the remoter recesses of 
a ‘ ^j^ben, of cdurse, there has been 

• h “k detay in publication. The editors tell us 

tririJL.iu 081 contributions Were com- 
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fo revise their material, during 
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The outer courtyard of Rothe House, Kilkenny; a 
photograph reproduced from The Archaeology of 
Medieval Ireland by T. B. Barry (234pp. Methuen. 
£25.0416303609). 

results of their Investigations form a base from 
■ which work on colonial agrarian society and 
overseas trade can at last proceed- Also a suc- 
cess is Kenneth Nicholls’s original, erudite ftnd 
taxing chapter on Gaelic society find economy, 
which takes us to the frontiers of current re- 
search. So too, In a different key, ,is 
J. A. Watt’s brave and thoughtful essay on 
Gaelic polity and cultural Identity, which goes 

some way beyond them. 

: Problems arise less in such areas of recog- 
nized difficulty than in regions we niight Sup- 
bosEi -* quite wrongly - to be well charted. 
Anglo-rrish relations, especially in the thlrr 
teenth arid fourteenth centuries, arc a case in 
! point. That they are treated inadequately is 
partly a result of lack 'of available research: 
there is still Scarcely any modern work on the 
yeaft 1216 - 96 , ibid recent publications oii the 
period 1318-99 appeared too late to be assimi- 
lated. The trouble’ also springs from the very 
Irish perspective the. volume mostly takes for 
granted. Ireland hod a subordinate admirtisti’a- 


tion (whose growth is part of the history of 
English government itself) and a subordinate 
politics, dominated in the thirteenth century by 
families (hat were part of a wider aristocratic 
web. Merely to sketch a British background is 
not enough: in this as in later periods what wc 
are schooled to think of as “Irish history" and 
“English history” are in some respects the 
same flesh. The Hibernocentric view impover- 
ishes the history of Ireland by withdrawing it 
from its context; at its crudest (and it is 
certainly not at its crudest here), it empties 
events of their contemporary meaning and 
substitutes a string of false significations. 

By the lime D. B. Quinn takes up his pen to 
cover 1460-1534 some of the earlier connec- 
tions had faded, as the area of direct royal 
government shrank. Yet it is in his contribution 
that we find the most satisfactory handling df 
the Anglo-frish fink, and indeed of politics in 
general. The passages where he shows how the 
historian can bring Ireland's unstable assemb- 
lage of regional polities into relation with one 
another and also associate them with the 
metropolitan scene (the Pale becomes “a ful- 
crum for action") are outstanding. His analy- 
tical gifts would have strengthened some ear- 
lier parts of the book. 

. Quinn's measured chapters, aleri to the 
limits of present knowledge and iosomc of the 
directions of modern research, perhaps coriie 
close'st (o achieving the goals Moody had In 
mind. That benevolent but exacting saige 
would also have approved of P. W. Asplin’s 
bibliography, which will be much thumbed by 
those trying to cope with a literature scattered 
through dozens of elusive periodicals. He 
might even have 1 enjoyed the charming foot- 
note in which the late Franco toe Henry and 
Genevieve Marsh-Mlcheli; joint aiMhors of a 
lively chapter on manuscripts and illumina- 
tions, confessthat they cannot agree. ' • 

; ' The book is bound to sharpen our awareness 
of the undeveloped state of many : aspects Of 
medieval Irish history, which remains a 
curiously innocent world.. But ono closes it 
grateful that a good dent is Well done and that 
not top much has been done badly. Perhaps the 
chief feeling is one of surprise to see it done at 
all: IhHtlt hRS reached the printed page says 
mtieh for the varled lplenls of its filial editor. 
ArtCosgrovel : .f. 


Rubin makes it clear that Cambridge was class- 
divided in the later Middle Ages, and no doubt 
earlier, although she has rosy ideas about the 
leading citizens nf twelfth and thirteenth-cen- 
tury towns “developing an ethos of duty and 
co-operation in which the common weal be- 
came a cherished value entrusted to their 
hands”. 

In fact, the central theme of the book is St 
John's Hospital as a religious institution. The 
author describes its foundation, deals with its 
relationship with other Institutions, enumer- 
ates its endowments (about 70 per cent being 
made in the thirteenth century) and considers 
its important role in the local and regional land 
market. An interesting example of its “charit- 
able" function is also described, the provision 
of long and short-term loans to momentarily 
embarrassed (though not poor) townspeople. 
The loans quoted were not, of course, openly 
usurious, though it would seem that the ex- 
change of a cash grant for a perpetual rent 
could be interpreted as at about 10 peT cent 
interest for ever. Was this less than the 43 per 
cent charged by Jewish money-lenders, which 
stopped when the loan was repaid? It was not 
always repaid and the Jewish money-lenders 
were often left with land deposited with them 
as security. Merc again, says Rubin, the Hos- 
pital makes another charitable gesture by 
paying the debt and getting the land cheap. 

St John's Hospital, having abandoned its 
care for the poor, concentrated on its liturgicnl 
function, offered lodgings to university 
scholars nnd became, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, 8 college. It is a worthwhile 
subject of study and well illustrates an aspect of 
changing attitudes, from charily for the poor to 
the concentration on what has been called “the 
purchase of Paradise". Rubin provides n targe 
quantity of comparative material, though the 
accumulation of detail tends to blur the coher- 
ence of the theme. Even so, the many footnote 
references to European and English parallels 
will be of great use to historians, as will the 
ample bibliography. 
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ANDRE BRETON 

Translated by Mary 
Ann Caws 

a I have wanted to show above all 
what precaution a and what ruses de- 
sire takes. In search of Its object and 
evading IL"-Andrfc Breton. 

From Its ftrst publication In 
France In 1937, Mad. Lone (L'Amaur 
Jon) has been acknowledged as an 
undisputed classic of the surrealist 
movement. Its adulation of love as 
both mystery and revelation places 
U In the most abiding of literary tra- 
ditions, but its stormy history and 
technical difficulty have prevented 
It from being translated Into Eng- 
lish until now. 

Mod Lave Is dedicated to defying 
a the widespread opinion lhat love 
wears out, like the diamond. In its 
own dust" Celebrating Breton's own 
love and loveh Jacqueline Lttmba, 
Mail Love unveils the marvelous Ui 
everyday cncaunleis and the hidden 
depths of ordinary things. It also re- 
veals much about BralonB efforts to 
lead a surrealist life, fsithfu 1 to 
change and the unforeseen: making 
love remakes everything. 'I sense to- 
day all the emotion orthe physical 
goal attained by treading the un- 
known with the one I love.* This is 
loye, irrational love, conceived of In 
the (yrlc universe of surrealism. - 
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J.S. RICHARDSON 

lllspanluc: Spain and the development of 
Roman imperialism, 2 IK-82 hc 
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In this interesting book J. S. Richardson ex- 
amines the history of Roman military involve- 
ment in Spain in the Republic, and the de- 
velopment of institutions of imperial govern- 
ment in the Spanish provinces down to 82 bc. 

Its principal arguments are, first, that a for- 
mal structure of administration was very slow 
to emerge; and second, that it resulted not 
from the deliberate policy of the Roman gov- 
ernment, but from ad hoc measures taken by 
commanders on the spot. For inuny years after 
the arrival of Roman troops (in 218 bc), the 
Spanish provincial remained a war zone, and 
the magistrates (we must not call them gov- 
ernors) were no more (linn military comman- 
ders. Richardson insists that we should refer to 
‘‘provinciae’' in the strict sense of areas of milit- 
ary responsibility assigned to magistrates, 
rather than to “provinces'' in the sense of ad- 
ministrative districts. A formal mechanism for 
appointing cninmnnders was fits! instituted in 
197 bc; regular taxation was only imposed in 
179 uc by Tiberius Gracchus (the father of the 
famous reformers), who ulso established for- 
mal relationships with native communities and 
created the first rudimentary administrative 
framework. Only much later do we find 
Roman magistrates operating in the legal and 
judicial sphere, most nntubly in a new inscrip- 
tion recording n judgment in a local dispute by 
» proconsul in K7 nr. 

Richurdson repeatedly stresses the Senate's 
indifference to provincial nd ministration. Its 
functions were “to allot the two provinciae us 
areas of military responsibility, to provide the 
necessary resources to the magistrates and pro- 
magistrates who held that responsibility, and 
to reward military success by the award of 
triumphs”. For ilie rest the Fathers were con- 
tent to leave it to the magistrates to make 
administrative and military decisions. After 
cl50 bc the Senate became more interested in 
Spain, but Richardson argues that its enact- 
ments were intended “not to influence or direct 
(be affairs or the province, but to circumscribe 
the actions of provincial commanders”. 

The suggestion is that Roman involvement 
in Spain is an example of “peripheral imperial- 
ism", a concept borrowed from modern his- 
torians, who explain nineteenth-century im- 
perialism by reference to local events in the 
colonial territories and the activities of “men 
on the spot”. The comparison is apt, because 
Rome, as a warrior society ruled by a compel!- 
. live and militaristic dlite, owed its empire 
largely to the initiative of individual leaders in 
pursuit oE personal objectives (the classic case 
is Caesar’s conquest of Gaul). The Senate's 
'* failure to control these men contributed to the 
fait of the Republic, and it is not a coincidence 
that imperial expansion ceased under the 
Principate, when the Senate's role was taken 
over by emperors who curtailed the activities 
pf individual commanders. At that point, we 
.might argue, the centre began to assert its con- 
trol over the periphery. 

Bur (he principal objection la theories of 
peripheral imperialism is that they presuppose 
. what needs to Ik explained!, namely the pre- 
sence of “men on thq spot” and the existence of 
local colonial interests. Why did the Romans 
main tain a military presence in Spain? After 
pU, their policy in Ollier areas did not entail 
permanent military commitment but rather its 
avoidance. Richardson attempts to deny the 
existence of this contrast: ’‘what the Romans 
were doing in Spnin was essentially (ho same as 
' what they were doing in the Greek east, that is 
using all means available to ensure that the 
peoples of the Mediterranean did what the 
Romans wanted them td do**. But this argu- 
ment not only begs the question; it also con- 
flicts with the view that the Senate had no 
interest in Spanish affairs. 

Richardson implies that a military presence 
in Spain gave the magistrates something to do. 
But the fact that in 197 uc the number of 
praetors had to be increased shows that there 
. . were not enough magistrates available for the 
provftiC/qa, ralher than the other way round. 


More probably the answer is (hat the Spanish 
provinces gave the Roman army something to 
do. The maintenance of large armies was 
something in which the Roman ruling class had 
u vested interest; and ilie fact that more than 
half of Koine's armed strength was contributed 
by the Italian allies at their own expense made 
continuous military activity both possible and 
necessary, as Arnnklo Momigliano has pointed 
out. 

Another explanation which Richardson 
docs not take sufficiently into account is that of 
W. V. Harris, who argues that the Romans 
pursued war and imperial expansion for finan- 
cial profit. Spain provided not only booty but 
also substantial revenues from taxation and the 
exploitation of mineral resources. Polybius 
noted that the silver mines at Cartagena pro- 
duced 25,000 drachmas a day (not 2,500, as 
stated on p 120, evidently a misprint). I do not 
understand why Richardson thinks that this 

' ' . 


text implies a system of locally organized min- 
ing contracts leased out by the magistrates in 
Spain, rather than the normal system of five- 
year contracts sold by the censors in Rome. 
But if lie is right, it follows that the Roman 
magistrates in Spain were more than just mili- 
tary commanders, and had fiscal responsibili- 
ties; and given the amounts in question it is 
unthinkable that senators in Rome did not try 
to ensure that the collection of revenues from 
the Spanish mines was efficiently organized. 

For other reasons too it seems unlikely that 
the Senate was as little concerned with Spain as 
Richardson maintains. His suggestion that 
Spain was a faraway place of which the sena- 
tors knew little is misleading. His model seems 
to be the inappropriate one of the House of 
Commons, an ill-informed and parochial 
assembly by any standards, bur especially so in 
comparison with the Roman Senate, whose 
members had wide experience and direct 
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The Temple at Srgesia, a watercolour by Jakob Philipp Hackert (1777) reproduced from Richard Payne 
Knight's Expedition into Sicily, edited by Claudia Slump/ (80pp. British Museum. £10. 0 7141 1627 0). 
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knowledge of the Mediterranean empire under 
their control. This feature of the Senate has to 
my mind been overlooked in modern studies. 
In the second century bc all senators had done 
military service in the provinces, and Spain was 
the area they knew best (apart from Italy). 
More than half of them had served in Spain and 
had first-hand knowledge of conditions there; 
and many would have established (or inher- 
ited) personal ties with indigenous Elites amt 
communities, whose interests (hey were bound 
to protect. That they allowed the magistrates a 
free hand and turned a blind eye to misconduct 
is scarcely credible. 

Richardson’s argument is largely deter- 
mined by the silence of the sources and his 
general assumption that for forty years Roman 
Spain was no more than a war zone in which all 
administrative matters were arranged ad hoc. 
For example, the fact that provincial alloca- 
tions and triumphal awards are the only items 
of provincial business to be systematically re- 
corded in the sources does not prove that the 
Senate was not interested in .anything else. 
More probably it indicates that they were the 
only items to be listed in the documents used by 
Roman historians. It is probably also the focus 
of the sources that has led Richardson to con- 
centrate so heavily on the individual magis- 
trates (he defines his task as an investigation of 
their activities). This distinctive bias has prob- 
ably caused him to exaggerate the role of "men 
on the spot” in the development of military 
policy and administrative practice. 

Finally, the sources are notoriously romano- 
centric, and have little interest in the Spanish 
provinces as such. The same is true of this 
book, which examines the development of 
Roman policy from an exclusively Roman 
point of view. It has a brief section on Iberian 
geography, but nothing on the society or cul- 
ture of the native peoples, on their political 
structures, on the nature of the rural economy 
or on patterns of settlement. This is unfortun- 
ate, because these subjects are highly relevant 
to Richardson’s theme. It is also a pity that we 
are not given more idea of how the subject has 
been affected by recent archaeological, re- 
search. Richardson could have written with 
authority on these matters, about which he is 
an acknowledged expert. 

. On its own terms the book is useful and his 
novel things to say about legal ^nd constitu- 
tional aspects of Roman government; but it Is 
less a book about Spain than its title suggests. 
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The Roman World 

Two volumes, 872pp. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. £100 the set. 
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The publication of these two volumes has been 
advertised as an important event. The editor, 
John NVacher, has assembled a team of authors 
who are all recognized authorities on their sub- 
jects and, by and large, they have produced 
useful survey articles. Yet despite the good 
intentions of all concerned, this attempt at re- 
galing the Roman world to our time fails : 
lamentably. It docs so for two reasons, both of 
which could have been foreseen at the planning 
stage: the coverage is Idiosyncratic and the 
'attempts oC the authors to Identify their reader- 
ship reveal a confusion fatal in a study which, 
considering its length i can only be : introduc- •' 
, lory, • 

With regard to coverage, it appears that here 
“the Roman World” means the Empire of the;' 
, first fdur centuries A0; (he Repubiicfea lures in 
■ an introductory section together with chapters 
nbo ut Hellenistic influence on : the Roman 
World and (for some reason), the Collie pco- , 
pies of Europe (as well briefly, iri the part i 
dealing with the army). Readers who seek fit ' 
f h is book for background, arahaepfogfcat, eco- 
nomic or cultural, to their studies of Uvy, 
Cicero or Sallust will be sorely disappointed. ! 
Military affairs occupy a full third ofVolunic 
One, considerably more than the section on 
urbanization, although the city and town lrfe 
were the essential justification of Roman cubj 
• . *f. • . 1 ‘ r.y 
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ture (however nostalgically Roman poets 
wrote about the countryside). The Roman 
army must have seemed, to those not directly 
involved with it, as irrelevant to Roman life as 
the armed services do to life in twentieth-cen- 
tury Britain. Only a single chapter is given to 
art. Much more, might have been made of 
architecture than appears in the chapter on 
urbanization in the West; what about the great 
building schemes of the Levant and North 
Africa, not to mention architectural develop* 
menu In Rome itself? And the social place of 
architecture, especially of baths, circuses and 
amphitheatres, deserves fuller exploration. 
Most disturbing of all is the complete absence 
of that which for many makes the study of 
Rome worth while: her literature. In the days 
when the cultural contribution really mattered 
to students of antiquity it would have been 
unthinkable to publish a general work without 
chapters on poetry, philosophy and histor- 
iography. In this respect a much shorter bodk 
published twenty-seven years ago, Michael 
Grant's The World of Rome, is far more intel- 
ligently balanced, 'with onei part on: the State 
' and society (doubtless in need of expansioii), 
another on the beliefs held by the Romans and 
another on literature and the ■ arts.- v„ 

'• This Ifcrids on to the failure to> identify the 
raadorahlp.: Some ’writers, including notably 
R. S, Q. Tomlin bn the army of the Late 
. Empire arid Mark Hassall on Romans and non- 
Romans, haye taken their- brief as -being to. 
*rile for, the; Intelligent public- (fat : wishes to 


example - clearly felt they were writing forte 
specialist reader of Aufstieg und Niederpfig 
der Rdmlschen Well. Two authors deaUrigwim 
branches of the same topic at the -■ sure ^^ 
- level of Tomlin and Hassall can, nevenoe 
less, produce such disparate work that it 
one long for a firmer editorial hand. Bart"® 
Levick writes of urbanization in the Ew*® 
Empire with insight and style but her only un* 
(ration is a map; J. F. Drinkwater use$l«*T 
eight figures and fourteen plates to mas 6 _ 
points about urbanization in the West ; I" 18 
get a much clearer idea of what a city in 
West looked like and a better, feel for wn> 
felt like actually. to live in an Eastern city ® 
old Greek world. lte ‘ 

The Roman World demonstrates 
strengths and weaknesses pf Roman stu« 

British universities. Leaving aside W 

•to consult any authority oh Latin 
one observes the dominance of studies 9 
army arid the frontiers, which have some 
assumed a stranglehold on depa I i } men j 
R oman archaeology, and the healthy s * ^ 
studies of the Roman economy,- j 
made such strides in recent years (ah 8 


I Francis Huxley 


auipors. aammeaiy ofi ’ technical subjects - 
Otartes: I^rii el s on> the 'Africanfrohtjerand 
v Dbtflihy Tfeomp^v bp imperial: eitates, for 

v : v v.- ;• ■" - 


last displacing some of the undue mi 
emphasis). The lack of attention aftot*J? nh 
to art history is a reflection of the Sltua . ^ 
the universities; T. F. C. Blagg puts up a dp 
, show in his chapter; “Society fri d 
but there Is so mucfvmore to say on a 
is centra! tohaw the Ramons sawtnc 
.The sections on economy and on 
tain much of worth. Any keen rindeigrij 
would gain from reading A. J- ™ ^ 

■ Trade; and P. A. Brunt On Labour warn* _ 
themeras one might expect, reminomg j 
the sad Iqt of .the Roman; poor, r 
• */ JVi;.-* . i; 5 »'* "! '! * V Y;;- 
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CHARLOTTE F. OTTEN (Editor) 

ALycanthropy Reader: Werewolves in 
Western culture 

337 pp. Syracuse University Press. $32.50 
([Bperback, $14.95). 

0815623836 

Charlotte Otten’s interest in lycanthropy be- 
gan with her discovery of the ducal lycanthrope 
in The Duchess of Malfi. Lycanthropy had 
preoccupied many such as Webster 
during the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
Contemporary authorities, besides indulging 
an audience with frightening fantasies, argued 
among themselves as to whether the phe- 
uxnenon was something natural or supernatu- 
ral. Court cases sometimes involved those who 
bad been accused of lycanthropic crimes, or 
just lycanthropic behaviour. More recently the 
argument has been settled in favour of a natur- 
alistic view of the problem, partly because real 
werewolves have become increasingly rare. 
Imagined ones, however, seem in no danger of 
extinction - there are more than fifty werewolf 
films and mAny werewolf books. 

Dr Otten’s primary materials on the subject 
are drawn from medicine, the law, history, 
philosophy, theology and myths, in order to 
throw light on certain aspects of history, on the 
hnman propensity for evil, and on the moral 
underpinnings of society. 

The problem of lycanthropy centres around 
the horrifying transformation of the human 
into the inhuman. This is best evidenced 
through psychiatry - three modern instances 
are died by Otten, the victims thinking them- 
selves to be wolves, going down on all fours, 
roaming cemeteries, woods’ and isolated 
places, howling like wolves for raw flesh and 
raw sex, and with the satanic master of wolves 
lurking in the shadows. They have been 
various ly poisoned, it seems, by resentments, 
wiliness, lusts, poverty of soul, low intelli- 
gence, drugs and satanic obsessions. A dif- 
ferential diagnosis must include consideration 
w the following possibilities: schizophrenia, 
brain syndrome with psychosis, 
Pwwtic depressive reaction, hysterical 
neurosis of the dissociative type, manic de- 
prwsive psychosis and psychomotor epjlepsy. 
This is an impressive list, though its practical 
we In the treatment of the disorder is debat- 
2®* it is unclear whether it is a better 

, ,0 understanding of lycanthropy than 
® old diagnosis of melancholia, which 

nnk!* V • 8ame 6 rounc i i° *ts own terms, 
■j^rt Burton ‘ s the guide here, looking at the 
, k’ ack hile upon the system - the 
"■9™ system, of course, which manages to 
* material psychology and a spiritual phy- 
in one. Otten also describes a humoral 
r?° r who Prided himself, as well he might, on 
AJI V erewo ^ by bloodletting and purges. 

. « the legacy of classical medicine, 

_ portrayed lycanthropia as a disease, its 
^^J^ingfroln pallor, feeble vision, dry 
na mouth, excessive thirst and a compul- 
L D . 0 wa _ er at night in cemeteries and lone- 
11 Causc ^ being brain disturbance, 
d ysfunction and the use of drugs. 
ifi/Dnup 8 S * don (not Quoted in A Lycqtn- 
redwtk not • ,n addition that it occur- 
re 8 u ) ar Ry In February- which, 
the month of the Lupercalia in 
* Valuable clue to the archaic and 
kithi of lycanthropy, which chimds 

the Reader dry** liv*”* 1 " ■' ' . 

■■ _ .ii^iuue aoout 

j^Pftery in Llyonia: here again it broke out 
lSS r ' now as p rput led by a ntan 
Iron chain (Who Is Odin, though we 
l^^vtold so) duringthe twelve days of 
'it hi?? 1 v^ e Header Contains one interest- 
w,#hl ' into the subject. In its very brief 


52?^.^ Navajo (So vote way ceremo- 
!f; far. huntert Who are . overcome 
H bf guilt^d surely more tlian.that?): 


lycanthropisra as a pre- 
l ^ e malevolent spirit preying. 
^ hunter and. thus provides a 

- ,a remi^km of symptoms 

of perception were impossible 
. ^^.h-pentury Europe, with which the 

tnauiiy ^ncernedji At this time several 


Jean Grenier in 1603, who confessed to beinga 
werewolf and having an uncontrollable urge to 
devour the flesh of young girls; at his trial the 
court determined that he was incapable of 
rational thought, and that “the change of shape 
existed only in the disorganized brain of the 
insane, consequently it was not a crime that 
could be punished”. Other victims of the dis- 
order were not so fortunate. 

The crux in these cases was to determine 
. how it was possible for a man (or a woman) to 
think himself a wolf, how far the transforma- 
tion realty went, and what agencies were re- 
sponsible. Such questions were the province of 
the clergy, of jurists, doctors and philosophers, 
as an article by Stuart Clark makes clear. The 
rationalist argument about witchcraft was 
taken up in 1589 by a German bishop, “who 
explained that all apparently occult operations 
that were not in fact miracles could be ascribed 
in principle to physical causes. For whether or 
not any particular instance was actually de- 
monic in inspiration, magic was simply the art 
of producing wonderful natural effects outside 
the usual course of things and above the com- 
mon understandingof men"; which meant that 
what was then called magic could bc treated as 
a branch of physics or of natural science. Fran- 
cis Bacon was not averse to this approach: by 
examining the superstitious narratives of sor- 
cery, witchcraft, charms and the like, “a useful 
light might be gained, not only for the true 
judgment of the offences of persons charged 
with such practices, but likewise for the further 


disclosing of the secrets of nature". The de- 
nionologists, on their side, luid made it their 
business to expose the limitations, weaknesses 
and deceptions of the Devil: and investigations 
by exorcists might lie said tube some of the first 
controlled experiments testing for the marks of 
true possession. For both demon ologists and 
scientists found themselves faced with the need 
to clarify the exact causal status of demonic 
effects, the laws which they obeyed (and dis- 
obeyed), the criteria for distinguishing trtie 
and illusory aspects, and their place on the 
continuum from miracles through natural won- 
ders to ordinnry natural phenomena. There 
were four possible categories available to 
them: real or illusory demonic effects, real or 
illusory nnn-dcmonic ones. Tire re was, in fact, 
a real epistemological debate going on, with 
demonology and science standing on the same 
ground and coming to much the same conclu- 
sions; and Sir Thomas Browne summed up 
much of the argument in his dictum, “What 
invented By us is Philosophy, learned from hint 
(the Devil] is Mngick.” 

Wc may also read an article here by Lelnnd 
Estes suggesting that the European witchcraft 
craze might have been sparked ofr by the 
medical profession, which in the light of other 
crazes they have been responsible for seems 
quite possihle. 

The anthropology of the topic is taken up by 
Ellis Davidson, in “Shape-changing in the Old 
Norse Sagas”. Here wc find ourselves in an 
epic world, with shamans turning into animals 


Taboo or not taboo 


Jean La Fontaine 


W. ARENS 

The Original Sin: Incest and its meaning 
190pp. Oxford University Press. £18.50. 
0195037545 

W. Arens starts with the refreshingly Drank 
admission that his own discipline of anthro- 
pology has had nothing to contribute to the 
understanding of incest, for anthropologists 
have been so preoccupied with its prohibition, 
the incest taboo, that they have failed to notice 
that this may not be kept. His contention is that 
animals, including homo sapiens, avoid incest 
as the result of evolutionary processes in which 
outbreeding has conferred selective advan- 
tages. Human culture attributes symbolic 
meaning to this behaviour and to acts which 
run counter to it; it is the symbolic meaning of 
incest which explains why human beings break 
their own rules. 

The Original Sin thus advances a sociological 
view of humanity but goes further than most 
contributions to the current debate in making 
use of the new information available on incest 
in Western societies and in attempting to ex- 
plain why incest occurs. In his introduction, 
Arens sets out the complexities subsumed 
under the idea of a universal incest taboo: not 
only are the relationships covered by the taboo ' 
different in different societies but so are atti- 
tudes to the possibility of its violation, and to 
the consequences thought to follow. His con- 
clusion, that the concept of incest is a Western 
one arid that it is not possible to speak of a 
universal taboo, is unexceptional and would be 
widely accepted among social anthrQjxjlotdst*. 
They miaht not ine view he advances 
later, however, that this very Variability, indi- 
cates that some mechanism other than the 
cultural regulation Of sexual behavjour must 
underlie Us common features, and that this 
mechanism is what our species lias in common 
With others, the avoldancd of inbreeding. 

The explanation, of incest as a pattern of 
sexual behaviour common to all animals is the 
hallmark of Arens’s socloblologlcal approach- , 
He presents it as depending on scientific (and 
hence ntorally neutral) facts, but involving de- 
cisions as to which data ore relevant thdl are 
much^ jess objective; than they seem. Thus, he 
notes that in Western societies intest includes 
homosexual 'relations within the family, and 
that in certain New : Guinea Societies Where • 
hr>mr»tf»vunlltv is practised, participants 



data as concerning prohibitions “unrelated to 
the problem at hand”, but observes that homo- 
sexual restrictions indicate that “a society may 
take into consideration matters other than re- 
production in deciding on proper sexual part- 
ners". Another example is the general ban in 
Western society on having sexual relations 
with children, which is often violated in incest 
but which Arens ignores . Th i rty years ago Jack 
Goody suggested that incest could only be 
understood in the context of a society's regula- 
tion of sexual behaviour as a whole, an argu- 
. ment Arens fails to deal with. He admits that 
the data he discards lend support to (he conten- 
tion that the incest taboo is not biological in 
origin, but asserts rather than argues for a de- 
finition of what is relevant that maintains the 
equation between incest and inbreeding. ; 

Arens considers anthropological writing on 
the incest taboo in some detail , arguing that t he 
failure to achieve a satisfactory explanation of 
it and anthropologists’ unwillingness to con- 
sider incest itself are related to their tenacity io 
dinging to the conviction that there is a qualita- 
tive divide between humanity and other anim- 
als. But he fails to recognize that the opposing 
view stems from an equally stubborn adher- 
ence to a moral position which goes back, at 
least, to the Enlightenment. Its modern 
variant, sodobiology.can equally be presented 
as an attempt to substantiate the dogma that 
humanity is part of the natural world, different 
only in degree, not kind, and susceptible of 
explanation in the same terms. It is not, as 
Arens appears to believe, a battle between 
“Science" and a traditional view of mankind, 
but an argument between those who sec order 
l».»cWy or cullure and 

jCvmi ute as a perversion of the order of 
nature. 

Ardhs sets out the well-worn cases of the 
Israeli kibbutz studied by Spiro, and Wolfs 
work on adopted daughters-in-law in Taiwan, 
and argues from these (hat individuals brought 
up together from, childhood develop a sexual 
aversion which predisposes them to Seek mates 
elsewhere. This is then generalized into the 
conclusion that there is a “natural" aversion to 
mating with familiar kin which can be com- 
pared with evidence from the mating patterns 
of animals. He asserts that animals avoid in- 
breeding and that the observations which sup- 
port this conclusion “hold primarily for 
mother-son and sibling relations, since mul- 
tiple matings prior to conception often make it 
impossible for the observers to determine 
paternity". But this is the weak link in the chain 
of reasoning and Arens .does nothing to streng- 
then it. if paternity cannot bb determined, then 
rieitligr.cai) geneiicrelations which ,dcpggdjim_ 


in order to fight each other, and with wolves 
nnd hears associated with rituals to do with 
lint tic. But the talcs of shape-changing - 
though runted in popular tradition - seem not 
to hc told “for true", but for artistic purposes, 
“bringing in a touch of fantasy, excitement, 
humour or horror" to the proceedings as de- 
sired. The Reader also contains five werewolf 
legends: (hat of Lycaon as told by Ovid; an 
Arthurian talc in which a man turns wolf when 
betrayed by his wife; a Breton legend; and two 
modern stories, the last one dealing with the 
deepest passion of love together with the 
deepest passion of hate, an allegory in which 
we discover how evil is seductive, nnd malevo- 
lence gracious. 

The book is a collection of fragments which 
as o whole make a forlorn rattling of sense. Dr 
Otlen's focus upon the Middle Ages nnd the 
Renaissance cuts off the view as successfully as 
Ovid's specious muratizings upon Lycaon. For 
the man-wolf goes hack to times before the 
Flood. Marccllns's lycanthropcs are best 
thought of as would-hc ecstatics, the masculine 
counterparts of the maenads who welcomed 
Apollo on his return from Hypcrborcun parts 
at the same time of year. 

Apollo also was called Lyktiois. though 
whether this originally meant “wolf" or “light" 
has always been debated by grammarians. An 
ecstatic who hns found thut the one meaning is 
bulh produced und exorcized by the other will 
hnvc no such difficulties: but (his Reader only 
obscures the issue. 


patent al connections; the “sibling relations" 
arc merely those which can hc identified, be- 
tween offspring of the same female. Half the 
evidence on inbreeding in animals is missing. 
Moreover, where paternity is identifiable, 
there appears to he little avoidance of father- 
daughter mating nnd Arens, like the other au- 
thorities he cites, accepts that this appears to 
be a purely cultural rule. Yet he, and they, 
continue to refer to the avoidance of incest ns 
though tile studies of animal behaviour had 
established a parallel with all the behaviour 
covered by this term. One suspects that n fun- 
damental assumption about human nature is 
once again being protected. 

The second part of the thesis that Arens 
advances is much more interesting even if his 
exposition of the cultural reasons which impel 
human beings to commit incest is not com- 
pletely convincing. He makes an acceptable 
distinction between societies in which incest Is 
the privilege of individuals believed to be en- 
dowed with non-human, hence divine, powers 
and others where incest is an entirely deviant 
act. With the former he argues that incest is 
symbolic, either because it involves a marriage 
in name only, which prevents the establish- 
ment of an alternative female line with claims 
to the throne, or part of a ritual which creates 
supernatural power in the ruler. However it is 
difficult to claim, without careful argument, 
(hat people who commit incest in Western soci- 
ety do so because it holds similar meanings Tor 
(hem. Arens cites the conclusion reached by 
Herman that father-daughter incest in the 
West is a manifestation of power »*•«•- ■ ■ * 
seems mini-- . - he 

— ume me word power here to indicate 

an identity between the ritual enactment of 
divine authority and the abuse of the weak, 
often by the exertion of physical force. But 
there is no evidence that the individuals con- 
cerned or society generally believe (hat incest 
confers power. Arens goes on to remark (tint 
father-daughter Incest seems to be the com- 
monest form in the West but does not con- 
clude. as might bc expected, that this is be- 
cause the ptirely cultural rule against it is un- 
supported by n mural avoidance. On the con- 
trary, he ninkes the unsubstantiated gener- 
alization that it is n common fenturc of such 
cases that father and daughter have been sepa- 
rated at some stage of (heir lives. 

The discovery of incest in our own society 
has presented students of human behaviour 
with a difficult problem. Professor Arens 
shows here that it is a topic which anthropolog- 
ists should address. Unfortunately his trail- 
bjazihg attempt is also a partisan exposition of 
a particular point bf vlew; and this may obscure 
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Vladimir's Carrol: Modern cl mm a and l he 
modern imagination 
372pp. Deutsch. £17.95. 
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A special interest attnehes to books hy authors 
who arc more used to dispensing criticism than 
inviting it. John Peter, chief drama attic at The 
Sunday Times since 19X4. has laid himself on 
the line with a profoundly ambitious study of 
the pictures of the world created by the modern 
imagination. Vladimir's Carrol is u large-scale, 
intensely serious, lively, controversial mid 
curious work. Peter's Ariadne thread is his 
idea of ''closed” as distinct from •open” form. 
Deckel t's plays (with which the hook begins 
imdends) are "closed"; that is toMiy. they tend 
io he circular, timeless, arbitrary and dream- 
like. They eschew cause ami effect (a crucial 
part of the definition). And they refuse signifi- 
cance, lienee perhaps morality. Vladimir's 
carrot "reveals nothing nhiuit anyone". 

A worrying note is struck at the start hy the 
author's comparison between the plays of 
lieckett and the "open" plays of Aeschylus or 
Ibsen. The latter type is seen as giving a full 
enough picture of the world foruny audience to 
find a way into it. Its characters have a past and 
recognizable purposes: it is open to question- 
ing. Beckett's world, says Peter, does not ulltvw 
this. It is no good asking whether Pozzn and 
Lucky ever got to the fair, or what do Vladimir 
and Estragon do. Questions that are the life- 
blood uf a play like Cihosls have no place here. 
Perhaps, but it does not follow that Beckett 
denies us free responses. 

Some mighty names crowd in to share with 
Beckett the responsibility (or blame) for the 
"closed” phenomenon. We enter the "circular 
hell" of Schopenhauer, dominated by the blind 
Will, meet the same irresistible force em- 
bodied ill Tristan and Isolde or (lie super- 
human figures of the Ring, caught up in a 
"pure, amoral striving" which makes them 
seem forces of the mind rather than people. 
Wagner, like Schopenhauer, suggests Peter, 
may have needed to understand the world as an 
idea, “as if it were a single mind". Closed art, in 
fact, is "monological”. It is pessimistic, too, 
and leans to stasis, as Peter illustrates from 


some piquant transitions and cross-references. 
Nietzsche's Eternal Recurrence links with re- 
enactments of primal guilt-feelings in the 
Freudian world model and both with the 
repetitions of Proust and the nightmare jour- 
neys over the same ground in The Trial and The 
Castle. These worlds are essentially amoral, as 
Peter sees it. Things are not caused but occur, 
inexplicably and unchangingly. In the Penal 
Settlement “is probably the most amoral work 
of' literature created by a painfully moral 
imagination". 

By the time he returns to drama in li is closing 
chapters Peter has created a formidable con- 
text for a theatre-centred discussion. It could 
utmost he said that he commits a kind of 
"mental thuggee" himself (to borrow Beckett's 
humorous phrase for the process attributed to 
him in Peter's argument). We do start to see 
plays his way, in terms of open and dosed, 
when, that is. lie avoids rigid categorizing. He 
supplies some refreshing insights by trucing 
elements of the “closed” form in "open" plays 
and vice versa. Brecht iniglu seem to belong 
u ncqiii 1 vocally to the ’‘open" category hut The 
(rood Person of Sctzuan, Peter suggests, is 
weakened hy the "fuux-nnivcld" of its setting, 
which fru si rntes reference out to the real 
world. "Open” Ibsen, too, is seen to move in 
tile closed direction with the somnambulistic 
characters of later plays like The Master Rud- 
der . And it is salutary to be reminded that 
Pinter may be more “open" than "dosed" if we 
attend to the precision of his language. 

Ibsen as well us Strindberg (and Maeter- 
linck. Appia. Craig) points the way to Beckett. 
That is not exactly a new thought, but the way 
Peter comes to it is certninly new; above all. in 
its extraordinary breadth of interest and know- 
ledge. Sadly, he remuins prejudiced against 
Beckett. It must surely be prejudice to deny 
even that mark of the "open" play which Peter 
identifies in the admission of books to the ac- 
tion. Admittedly Winnie in Happy Days has no 
books to hand but no one quotes more liberal- 
ly. Depending on how much we have read (true 
of our responses to any written work), we are 
continually given chances to connect with 
other worlds. 

The failure to recognize Beckett's special 
kind of openness (don't we want him to ask 
unanswerable questions for us?) is something 
of a blot. But otherwise any prejudices or 
quirks are bound up with the originality and 
agreeable verve or this absorbing study. Read- 
ing it is an invigorating experience. 


Andrew Sanders 

H. PHILIP BOLTON 
Dickens Dramatized 
501pp. Mansell. £60. 

07201 18042 


On Novemher3, 1834, J. B. Buckstone's comic 
burletta The Christening opened at the 
Adelphi Theatre in London. Buckstone's play 
was an adaptation of Dickens's sketch “The 
Bloomsbury Christening", which had 
appeared in print in The Monthly Magazine in 
the previous April, and Boz appears to have 
been in two minds about its speedy translation 
on to the stage. The ambiguity remained a 
constant in Dickens's reactions to dramatizers 
of his fiction; as a showman himself, he was 
flattered by their attention and pleased by the 
attendant publicity, but he was also likely to be 
offended by their tendency to over-simplifica- 
tion and vulgarity. “The Christening", which 
continued to hold the stage (at least in New 
York) until well into the 1870s, was but the first 
of some 3,000 productions of dramas so far 
based on Dickens's fictions - a figure which 
beggars the comparable rate for Sir Walter 
Scott (a more 750 in the nineteenth century and 
presumably a declining number since). Dick- 
ens’s stagey early novels were obviously ripe 
for the theatrical market, a fact which was 
triumphantly reasserted in (he success (in all 
senses) of the Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
version of Nicholas Nicklcby in 1980, but they 
are merely the beginning of a continuing story. 
Dickens, perhaps uniquely among great wri- 
ters, has proved the source for the one-man- 
show and the epic, for the burletta and the 
opera, and his words have been spoken 
variously by actors as distinct ns Henry Irving 
and Donald Duck. 

The fascination of H. Philip Bolton's Dick- 
ens Dramatized lies in the very density of the 
variety he charts. His book is, as he admits, a 
“hybrid” - “both n calendar of dramatic per- 
formances and a bibliography of published 
texts and unpublished manuscripts". It also 
brings together lists of casts, snippets of re- 
views, films silent and films spoken, musicals, 
television and opera. Alas, the production of 
the book may remind readers of the typogra- 
phy of the village-hall programme but the re- 
cord it offers is rich indeed. It ranges from the 
minimal versions of A Christmas Carol by un- 


Probing for the pain 


Benedict Nightingale ■_ 

B. A. YOUNG 

The Rfttllgan Version : Sir Terence Ratligan 
and the theatre of character 
288pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. - 
0241U9510 •. 

"PHILIP BARNES (Editor) ' 

A Companion to Post- War British Theft ire - 
320pp. Croom Hehiw £18.95- - 
0909*32006 . 1 . .. ;• , ■ 
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• it's hard (o date the change, precisely ; but some, 

. ^ his death In .1977 Terence Ralti- 
ume t»iy.v .... . - • irv , nt lhe 

gan's artistic reputation, whten uau 
previous two decades floundering between the 
doldrums and the depths, began an upward 
climb which has continued quietly ever since'. 
No longer was he patronised as a glib boul- 
evard ier, forever pandering .to the prim 
groundling he culled Aunt Edna. Increasingly, 
the existence of a second and more interesting 
Rattigan was recognized: unci, with a special 
sympathy for loner* and diisfits, a special 
understanding of the cinnpulMOnvanil humi- 
liating obsessions afflicting them, "I detect in. 
his plays a deep personal, surely sexual pain”, 
wrote his fellow- dramatist : David Rudkin, 
summing him up us 'someone peculiarly 
haunting and oblique who certainly speoks lu 
me with resonance of existential bleakness and 
irrcsoluble carnal solitude". 

To see the author of 77ie Deep fibre Sea and 
Separate Tobies as a Mend of Strindberg and 
Beckett is no doubt to sep loo much. Neverthe- 
less, It 1 $ an exaggeration in the right direction. 
Michael, Daflov. and Gillian . Hudson, were 
surely justified both in. quoting Rudkin’s cor- 


known playwrights staged annually f rom 
Sunderland to Seattle to the sumptuous televi- 
sion versions of Hard Times and Bleak House, 
from the Edwardian provincial reps to the 
modern West End, from the Broadstairs Fes- 
tival to Broadway. Even the index manages to 
juxtapose Paris and the Parish Hall, Ilford; 
Konstantin Stanislavski and Dean Stanley. 

In many ways Bolton's book tells us more 
about the theatre, and theatrical taste, than it 
does about Dickens. We are given introduc- 
tions to sections on each novel, short story aad 
tale, and Bolton also provides five opening 
essays which offer both a critical commentary 
on subsequent entries and a valuable historical 
context. He notes the frequency with which 
plays appeared on the stage before Dickens 
had actually completed the serialization of a 
story (frustrating to the novelist, understand- 
ably enough), and he describes the shifting 
fortunes of early box-office successes. It is in- 
teresting to find that despite the' popularity of 
versions of Oliver Twist , a dramatization of its 
early rival, Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, was 
performed more often in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that the title-characters in both plays 
were taken by women. It is also revealing that 
there are only twenty-eight entries in the Hard 
Times section, eighteen of which apply to the 
twentieth century (including a silent film of 
1915 with Bransby Williams as O rndgriml); by 
way of contrast, the section on David Copper- 
field has 242 entries (it was first filmed in 
France in 1912) and that on A Christmas Carol 
357 (it was last filmed in Hollywood in 1984).U 
comes as no surprise to learn of the dramatic 
sway of A Tale of Two Cities between 1880 and 
1940. It is a pity that Bolton's brief does not 
allow him to outline the novel's origins in two 
other plays, Wilkie Collins's The Frozen Deep 
and Watts Phillips’s The Dead Heart, but it is 
good to be reminded of the distinguished stage 
and celluloid Cartons and of Arthur Ben- 
jamin’s prize-winning Festival of Britain 
opera. Bolton's many other gems have to be 
searched for. Two must suffice. The first Dick- 
ens novel to be televised was Pickwick Papers 
which appeared in July 1938 as Bardell against 
Pickwick and the longest-serving Dickensian 
actor seems to have been Jennie Lee. Miss Lee 
first played Jo in Bleak House in San Francisco 
in 1875; she was still-playing Jo twenty-one 
years later, much to Bernard Shaw's chagrin. 
And in 1921 she returned to the role for > 
children's charity benefit at the Lyric Theatre, 
London. 


rective view at the beginning of the biography 
of Rattigan (hey published in 1979 and in seek- 
ing explanations for that covert pain and sur- 
reptitious bleakness. And that meant, inescap- 
ably, invading their subject's posthumous 
privacy. Rattigan, it emerged, was a homo- 
sexual deeply at odds with an orientation he 
blamed, not without rancour, on his failed 
relationship with his frivolous, philandering 
father. The urbane surface concealed a trou- 
bled man and. by the end, a sad and lonely one, 
surrounded by “people who liked him but no 
one who really cared for WnT. 

. B. A. Young doesn’t mention Darlow and 
Hodson in The Rattigan Version and, in any 
case, dearly has little time for their thesis. He 

sum* mw "L h «> “p wi . lh ?.°?5 c - 

sentence shrug, preferring to cmpnaxrze ml 
generosity to the playwright* to-be. Rattigan’s 
homosexuality he deals with cursorily, seeiolg it 
ns one of soyctal manifestations of "the boy 
who never grew up" arid adding, in answer to 
the suggestion (but he felt ashamed of it, that 
“he never made any effort td reorient his out- 
look". Wh at ; Dario* and iiodson present os a 
growing dependence on^rough trade”, wine* 

. thing that came increasingly to worry, his 
friends.. Young dismisses as mi - occasional 
weakness, “of no; mow, importance than the 
lil)le romances Indulged in. ty more normally 
sextd people". Rattigan emerges us an amiably 
overgrown schoolboy, whir led a life, “pretty 
well free from excitement, or pathos, or 
tragedy, on a scale greater than touchesfhe life 
of the average successful man", i ■',* ■ 

If that is true, ono is hound to ash, H he 
worth a memoir at all? Only fond, might 
answer) il.tb^c.nre jiyoly siippqrting cMtWV ; 
tens to introduce , good. remii^eiuxfs to $hanp. 


Young provides a few of the former (Kay Ken- . 
dali, Marilyn Monroe, and the Queen, putting 
Rattigan at his ease by eagerly asking, “Tell 
me, what is Miss Monroe really like?”) but is 
much more miserly with the latter than a long- 
time friend should surely be. Not until the end 
“ when Rattigan takes a slip of paper from a 
drawer, casually remarks "not a very good 
notice", and hands Young what is virtually his 
sentence, of death by cancer - does he have a 
personal anecdote well worth telling. 

However much one may applaud Young’s 
refusal to intrude . presumptuously on a dead 
■ friend's secrets, or deplore the contemporary 
enthusiasm for putting writers on the psychia- 
trist's couch, one cannot help finding his book ' 
somewhat evasive, even bland, It is intelligent, 
tow-humoured, well written, civilized. In- 

Seed, it has many £ £ !£«"•» 0M assoc1 V 
ated wfih Young when he was theatre pritlcof 
the Financial Times', but it lacks rigour, and not 
only when RaUigdn’s ii fe is the object of scru* 
tiny. Rattigan the dramatist emerges as a skil- ‘ 
fill bui unadventurous creator of character, a 
qeft manipulator, of, plot, He! will doubtless 
' always seem timorous beside uXbrcd, genteel 
beside . a Strindberg; but he ' too knew some- 
thing of, the pit Into which ; heart and gland 
fipuld Hbri their unwilling owners. . 

... 'lt’s not sur prising that Rattigan rates a ldqg- 
, ' sh entry Id A Companion to Post-War British 
’(Tleamp.iior, unfortunately, tiiftt this should W [ 
marred by minor error. Well before one has ' 
2 ne 1 tegMh r to wonder 
as rpeticuious w he 

V given, that his Hide encyclopedia aims ! 

St >?* nva iV4ble sburcc of referencefdr the 


son Singular and Howard Brenton's Churdtdl 
Play, among others, he has emerged from u* 
experience with some decidedly odd now® 
about matters of central importance to tftft? 
plots and meaning. Similarly, he ought to kwf 
that Alma Rattenbury, protagonist of Raw* 
gan's Cause Cilibre, did not "murder hus- 
band with the help of her lover". Her “sin - 
and this is the play’s point - was sexual uo- 
orthodoxy only. . 

Perhaps it’s nitpicking to complain that 
Lyttelton Theatre isn’t the Lytttoton or Osca 
Lewenstein Oscar Lowenstein; or that P a,I 7 * 
Stewart didn’t play Prince Hal as well ® |h _ 
king in the RSC’s recent Henry IV \ ; orjro .j : 
child in Peter Nichols's A, Day In the Dem*i 
Joe Egg isn't a paraplegic; or that it was . 
colm Muggeridge, riot. Colin Mclnnes, 
steered the late ; Brendan pehan thro 11 6 °, 

' drunken BBC interview. Tu*** 

Tamuuoi; Ji * ,w 

after all, far more in the ericyc|opeuin (jrj* 

, right than wrong, Again, one must P rcsur Jf l 
Allow Barnes his quirks of flection, 
that means there are entries solemnly j® vj 
gating the meanings of "bums on 
“black-out" (“when all the stage lights on » 
Anguished") or that room IS found I for A . ■ 
Lesser, Ronald Squire arid Snoo WilWP, . ^ 
none for the. late C. P , 1 Taylor, MIchae 8 ^ ■ 
Irian or even Richard Eyte, director-desigjj 
Of the National Theatre. JPtjt the sum ene« 
pdf exactly tp promote ftust; and tru». . 
encyclopedia's mbsi, frndnpiental n eea- . 


' Posiaob;, Inland I8p Abma*) 28p 
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Proper parents 


Jan Daltey 

uetsybyars 

The Blossoms and the Green Phantom 
137pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 

037031041 1 
MARILYN SACHS 
Underdog 

H3pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 
0192715712 


Like the heroines of nineteenth-century 
novels, the young protagonists of children’s 
fiction seldom have the full complement of 
parents. Stable family backgrounds do not 
allow children (as they did not allow 
nineteenth-century women) dramatic encoun- 
ters alone in the outside world, and the loss of a 
parent (especially in some slightly exotic way) 
provides all the poignancy one could wish for, 
as well as opportunities for bravery, self- 
reliance and good storylines. 

The Blossom family are no exception. The 
fact that they are “not just anybody” is clear 
from the start, because their father. Cotton 
Blossom, World Champion Single Steer 
Roper, was tragically killed by a steer in Oga- 
llala, Nebraska. The sense of being different 
binds Vem, Maggie and Junior. Vicki (their 
mother) and Pap (their grandfather) together 
in a notion of family honour strong enough to 
extend to the "Blossom promise 1 ', an oath so 
solemn that even Junior can’t use it lightly. 

So, in the Blossoms’ lives, all the high drama 
lakes place on the emotional front, while the 
actual story of the Green Phantom (the third 
book about the Blossoms) is relatively low- 
key. Junior's latest invention (a flying saucer) 
provokes no interest, even when he puts a 
“keep out" sign on the door. His emotional 
outburst causes Vicki to issue a Blossom order 
to the others, to get the balloon in the air. 
Meanwhile, feelings run high: Pap tries to res- 
flean abandoned puppy from a deep rubbish 
damp and falls in; Maggie gets her first kiss 


while climbing a tree with Ralph . a neighbour- 
ing boy with an artificial leg; Vicki has a tan- 
trum; Vern discovers that the home of his bel- 
ter-off friend Michael might be less idyllic than 
he had thought; Junior is beside himself with 
despair and delight - even the dog throws a 
jealous fit at the advent of the new puppy. 

This atmosphere of heightened, and highly 
articulated, sentiment manages to avoid exces- 
sive sentimentality, though, largely because 
Betsy Byars's dialogue is good and the story 
moves at a strong pace. And despite being 
"different", the Blossoms are very believable. 

Marilyn Sachs's Underdog has a classic 
orphaned heroine grappling alone with the 
world. The book opens with the death of 
eleven-year-old Izzy’s father; her mother died 
years ago, her various stepmothers have other 
plans for their lives. She is taken in by an uncle 
and aunt she barely knows, a polite and uneasy 
guest in the immaculate apartment of this 
childless career-minded couple. Some family 
photos they show her bring back memories of a 
dog she’d once had, called Gus, and. as if in 
search of some vestige of a loving past, Izzy sets 
off to find out what became of him. Her re- 
appearance in the superclean flat, refusing to 
be parted from a hairy, black and inconvenient 
dog, brings the story to a crisis: but unwanted 
child and unwanted animal both enjoy a (qual- 
ified) happy ending. 

This is a weepie, but a wccpic with class. In 
Izzy, Sachs draws a convincing picture of a 
child who has learned to survive by being “no 
trouble", whose most common phrase is 
“That's okay. I’m fine", who knows how to go 
and load the dishwasher at exactly the moment 
the adults start to row; she also conveys the 
emotional cost of that kind of behaviour. Izzy’s 
transference on to the dog (who turns out not 
to be Gus) of her own feelings of rejection, and 
her determination to "parent" the orphaned 
animal, are by no means far-fetched; her sud- 
den rebellion against being “no trouble" is 
plausible too. She and "Gus" are going to be 
quite a lot of trouble: spare a thought for the 
unfortunate uncle and aunt. 


A good shepherd 


Alan Brownjohn 

ROBERT WESTALL 
Urn Burial 

*%. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

0670815373 ' 

Mystified by a spear-like piece of metal stick- 
wgoutof a cairn high up pn what local folk call 
wnds Fell”, Jack Norton's shepherd, the 
nteen-year-old Ralph, starts removing 
“• Soon he uncovers the glass coffin of a 
.-. ■lik e creature buried with a weapon, six 
tits unscrew arid yield up pastes 

n uncanny powers, and two helmets. Don- 
g one of them, he Is immediately conveyed 
bon* m ° mcnt ' n IJie P asl when a race of higher 
F?/ ih : i l BV °^ cnt space warriors called the 
L Uried two of ‘heir leaders, Prepoc 
Kin! i ' 0tic ’ ° n P lanet Earth. Ralph has un- 
brino 11 ^ °P ene( * Prepoc's tomb, and must now 
g.aown on the simple Cumbrian village 
unity bf Unthank alarming intergalactic 
of violence and greed, searching for the 
thc great tomb of Sephotjc. 

Aim*!? a J l of thts happens iri the first two 
Zlv °* Burial, and Robert Westall 
^.2 -° d *^ vcr what it sadly promises: a 


y onlinary sci-fi plot about star wars 


xllob?^ • thp end, aridaconvention- 
bini d? 0 /^ 'V^h an early, and rather heavy, 
Mfii? • s made the "good shepherd" of his 
txLrilr S^tle boy who will not shoot rabbits 
^ do something to redeem the 
Eart h froiri their status (In the 


- Cretrif ,L fuui UIOI1 ainiua 

I p^j^J^f^ethUJasapes.H^ 

; S^Ji^ Mhtharik.'against the terrors 
IheWawaka, clumsy yet deter- 
the Fefethii who turn up on 
Vtewriu J n sha P e large; Alsatian-like 
ii -iiSJv 1 ^rsihsfead Of claWs, and abdqct : 
^ The tale .unfolds at the 


yet instinctively Intelli-; 
ishftppemrig, with 

' S 4KU ; i yf.i «J f : ,‘i * 


This narrative method is skilfully handled; 
but it tends to leave Ralph, with his burden of 
moral responsibility and his unexceptionable 
judgments on the follies of mankind ("Viet- 
nam and Biafra, Lebanon and Nicaragua”) as 
something Of a hollow, symbolic centre to the 
book. His loner’s voice of simple reasonable- 
ness (calmly putting in their place oafish far- 
mers, felt-walkers and the local constabulary) 
sounds artificial. More real are his girlfriend, 
Ruby, who works at the check-out at the super- 
market down in Penrith, his spendidly daunt- 
ing mother, and the idle Jack Norton, whom 
the army bribe to keep quiet about happenings 
on the fell which they can neither grasp nor 
control. 

Most real are not those moments when the 
Wawake are about to arrive and there is “a 
funny feeling of the air falling apart", but the 
times when things hold together. There are 
alert and absorbing accounts of fell end village, 
real weather and animals and people, and 7 In 
the best sequence in the book - a notable por* 
trayal of a working festival of sheep-dipping. 
The space fantasy Is often compelling, with a 
particular handsomeness of detail inside the 
galactic battleships. But the novel works mdst 
convincingly when it brings down Ralph from 
space warfare and sels him solidly bnck among 
the inhabitants of his community: and their 
dally occupations. On that sure ground Robert 
Westall is as entertaining as before, under- 
standing and conveying the texture and the 
pace of existence in moorland Cumbria as. ex- 
actly as he does that of his native Tynemouth in 
his best fictions. 

Reading for Enjoyment is the title of a series of 
four books recommending reading for young 
readers. Operating within specific age-ranges, 
the booklists' four, editors, T^ny; Bradman 
(0-6). Vivierr Griffiths ( 7 - 1 1 L Fiona Waters 
(12-15) and Alan Myers (16 and up); choose 
about ninety titles each and give brief com- 
mentaries; the booklets are: published by 
• - « _ _i • fi ,!.a. liAnfioM 1 Pnflr Hii “ 



In this picture are 810 things beginning with the letter p, including the Painter, Mike Wilks, wlunc Ultimate 
Alphabet, first pubiished in has heat reissued in paperback (Pavilion! Michael Joseph. tS.W. I K5NS lit! 

I). Published with the Alphabet is ,1 Workbook containing a list of ail thc 7.777 words depleted hy Wilks. 

Occupational hazards 


N >1 p, ... enlcrthc last lap °i till 

[Nell r nilip developing emotions 

nFOPFBFVTB.VlW he “" h a " d Stre, ’* ,h - 

GEOFFRE1 THIASE wider polilicu 

lojnorrowbaSlrDngcr on| n J lhrou 

,^L,T"' an disappearance of Ih. 

04:14867645 Goldschmidt. Throu; 

makes clear thc barbs 

Geoffrey Trease has been writing novels for he does not present th 

children for over fifty years; his tally of pub- The ordinary soldiers 
lished books approaches 100. Yet he has never Liberation Treusc mi 
been content to repeat himself or to cater of pity for die defc: 
blandly to predictable tastes. He has remained soldiers, shabby and 

a writer first, absorbed by the technical prob- their helmets and eq 
lems of effectively expressing what he wants to to embark in the vess 
say. He has also given thought to what makes into captivity". And 
children turn the page. The result is 0 crafts- officer Kurt Fischer, \ 
manship which even in his lesser books can good humour has I 
teach most children's authors a much-needed sternness of his supei 
lesson in directness, economy and clarity. Though Tomorrow 
From the opening sentences of his latest book- have either the inni 

“It was fun at first. Thc gnawing fear came Againsr the Barons 01 
later" - the reader is gripped. The Red Towers of G 

Tomorrow is a Stranger is set in Guernsey in li ke addition I o T reas' 
the Second World \Var and tells the story of the tail is deftly assemble 

German Occupation through the eyes of two atmosphere in which I 
children, Paul and Tessa. Their growing reader's attention is ft 
friendship is set against a background of in- not on the backgroum 
creasing restriction, deprivation and - when the retrospective tor 
they become involved in producing an under- appoint ingly tow-key 

ground news-sheet - danger. This is the heart the opening, but the 
of the book: the tension between growth and gives this book a quie 1 

decline. It is painful to read, as the islanders enjoy. 

Into the mouth of Hell 


enlcrthc last lap of thc war, of Paul aiulTcssn’s 
developing emotions undermined by wasting 
health and strength. 

The wider political and military picture is 
only glimpsed through subplots such us the 
disappearance of the Austrian teacher Miss 
Goldschmidt. Through such episodes Trease 
makes clear thc barbarity of thc Nazi ethic, but 
he does riot present the Germans us bogeymen. 
The ordinary soldiers are not brutal, and at the 
Liberation Treusc mingles with the joy a strain 
of pity for rite defeated: “columns of pallid 
soldiers, shabby and s( range-looking without 
their helmets and equipment, marching dawn 
to embark in the vessels that would carry them 
into captivity". And In those columns is the 
officer Kurt Fischer, whose gentle and cultured 
good humour has balanced the repressive 
sternness of his superiors. 

Though Tomorrow is a Stranger does not 
have either the innovative vigour of Bows 
Against the Barons or (be shaded subtleties of 
The Red Towers of Granada, it is a workman- 
like addition lo Trease *s output. Historical de- 
tail is deftly assembled to establish the special 
atmosphere in which the story unfolds, but the 
reader's attention is focused on the characters, 
not on the background. Some readers may find 
the retrospective tone of the narrative dis- 
appointingly tow-key after (he immediacy of 
the opening, but the refusal lo be sensational 
gives this book a quiet dignity which many will 
enjoy. 


Deborah White 

GERALDINE McCAUGHREAN 
A Little Lower than the Angels 
133pp. Oxford Uni versi ly Press. £6.95. 
0192715615 ■ 1 

A young boy falls From the roof of a church and 
swings, suspended by his ankle, above (lie 
pock-marked face of his master, the Stone 
Mason; the Slone Mason takes hold of the 
boy's hair and dashes him against the wall. So 
begins this enthralling novel for unsquenmish 
nine to thirteen-year-olds. The setting is East 
Anglia in' the Middle Ages; the boy, Gabriel, 
an apprenticed stone-cutter, rims away during 
a performance of a Mystery pluy and leups to 
freedom through (he gaping mouth of Hell 
where God awaits him, literally, with opeii 
arms. For nothing is os it first appears in this 
original novel: God, played by Garvey, turns 
out to be ni) unscrupulous charlatan, whereas 
Lucie, who plays the Devil and looks like him, 
is far more Christian and cares deeply about 
die Mystery Plays arid their continuation. Gar- 
vey Inst antly spots Che commercial possibilities 
of Gabriel's angelic looks: and by rigging the 
cute of a' “blind" tramp ?tn perfommnceof 

•: I^J J V{, j LVj 


“Balaam and His Ass", establishes him as a 
miracle worker. The company's fortunes pros- 
per until the Mason catches up with it and starts 
blackmailing Garvey. As winter approaches 
(he players camp in a deserted village where 
they are sought out by a mysterious visitor and 
commissioned to perform on his estate. When 
the performance is about to begin it becomes 
apparent that the entire audience is infected by 
(he plague and Gabriel watches In horror from 
his stage cloud ns (he. stricken multitude 
approaches. “They squeezed across (he narrow 
bridge ten abreast - one hideous, brown, pes- 
tilential beast with a hundred buckling legs." 

The shadow of the plague lifts, the company 
reassembles and Gabriel's long-standing wish 
conies true when the players arrive at his home 
. . town and he is reunited briefly with his parents. 

Gcruldinc McCnughrcan's first novel for 
children follows closely upon (lie successful 
restaging of a Mystery Play Cycle by ihc 
National Theatre Company and a general re- 
vival qf interest in .the genre. !t depicts medi- 
eval mrni England with dll the rollicking vital- 
ity of a paintiftg by Bruegel. Gabriel, bitterly 
disappointed when he discovers that he is only 
a bogus angel after all. is; that infallible subject 
of fictional romance, tire runaway, and a like- 
able mixture of charm, cunning andnarcisslsm. 
- l * ■/■ 'i’Lt i.i j-r *■ : it r I *,■ .. j ! ] 11 « [ , .... 
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T. Jl Binyon 

I.. R. WRIGHT 
Sleep While I Sing 
2 1 1pp. Collins. £8.9?. 

U (10 2.12137 0 

Corpse of a savagely murdered unknown 
young woman is found in the woods off u 
country road in rural British Columbia. Case is 
investigated by Staff Sergeant Knri Alberg, 
who rinds his task made more difficult when 
the gir! he loves, local librarian Cassandra 
Mitchell, falls for television actor Roger Gal- 
braith , an outrageously handsome hunk and 
also one of the chief suspects. Interesting 
background, intriguing characters, and a plot 
which is as good as it needs to be. 

JANET DALEY 

All Good Men 

I9()pp. Chulto and Windus. £9.95. 

0 71)1 1 3156 X 

Moderate Labour MP Peter Quinton is fight- 
ing for rcselection by the local party of his 
North London constituency ft’s a dirty con- 
test. 1ml one which is taken to a different level 
when his left-wing rival is foii|ul in party 
headquarters with his head hashed in. Detec- 
tion. though not ignored , is far less important 
than local party politics, to which the author 
takes a wickedly sharp scalpel, dipped in 
hydrochloric acid. A willy, well-written ddbut. 

MICHAEL GILBERT 

Trouble 

254pp. Huddcrand Stoughton. £9.95. 

II 34U 441674 7 

The security forces suspect dim the IRA is 
about to smuggle explosives into London, in 
preparation for the Christinas bombing sea- 
son. At the same time, in a south-eastern 
district of the city, racial antagonism between 
two teenage gangs moves towards a dimax. 
Michael Gilbert weaves the two stories 


together with his customary smooth, fluent 
narration, and at the same lime reveals yet 
again how expert he is at creating the atmos- 
phere of a profession - here, for example, the 
law, the army and the police force. 

COLIN MACKINNON 
Finding Hnscyn 

320pp. Century Hutchinson. £10.95. 

1)7126 9583 4 

Assassination of an Israeli agent on a back 
street in Tehran in 1977 sets newspaperman 
Jim Morgan off on a long chase through 
Europe and (he Near and Middle East to 
unravel u conspirncy of hideous complexity. 
The Iranian background is stunningly well 
done - the author spent six years in the 
country - and he has picked up an impressively 
elliptical, allusive narrative method from Ic 
Carrd. Almost to be recommended without 
reservation, but there’s a slight whiff of the 
academic about it, and the period, too, is an 
odd one to choose, with Khomeini lurking just 
over the h orizon. 

WILLIAM J. C A UNIT/. 

Suspects 

374pp. Century Hutchinson. £9.95. 

0 7126 1594 6 

Joseph P. Gnllnghcr, n lieutenant in the 
Queens Narcotics District of the NYPD, is 
calling on Ycttn Zimmerman, who owns a 
candy store in Brooklyn, to give her a birthday 
cake, when nn old man carrying a shopping bag 
walks into the shop nnd blasts them both with 
an automatic shotgun. Lieutenant Anthony 
Scanlon, who's lost a foot in the line of duly, 
and is going through a bad period, lovclifc- 
wise. as a result, leads the investigation. The 
intrigue’s perhaps a mite fancy, but the 
atmosphere coy Id hardly be more realistic: the 
author was thirty yeais with the NYPD 
himself, and on the strength of this, his second 
novel, he bids fair to become the East Coast 
Warn bau gh. 


THE 





TIMES 
‘ i In the 
skin of 
a writer 


Michael Ondaatje’s new 
novel In The Skin of a 
Lion , is likely to enhance 
yet further the reputation 
of a man already 
acclaimed as one of 
Canada’s finest poets. 
Next week The Times 
talks to the author whose 
accomplished writing 
style in poetry and prose 
displays an unusually 
vivid visual quality 


Anthropology 

Clammcr, John, editor Beyond the New Economic 
Anthropology 

Macmillan. 231pp. £27.50. 0 333 38857 7. 3/9/87. 

Johnson, Allen W., and Timothy Earle The Evolution 
of Human Societies: From foraging group to agrarian 
state 

Stanford UP. 360pp. $39.50. 0 8047 1339 I. 10/6/87. 
Ladurle, Emmanuel Le Roy; translated by Brian 
Pearce Jasmin's Witch 

Aldershot: Scalar. 222pp.; plates. 127.50. 0 85967 706 0. 
27/8/87. 

Ong, Alhwa Spirits of Resistance and Capitalist 
Discipline (SUNY Series in the Anthropology of 
Work) 

Albany: State University of New York Press. 268pp. $39.50 
(hardcover). $12.95 (paperback). 0 88706 380 2 (he), 
088706 381 0 (pb). 31/8/87. 

Architecture 

Jakle, John A. The Visual Elements of Landscape 

Amherst: Massachusetts UP, 200pp. £33.25 (hardcover), 
£14.25 (paperback). 0 87023 566 4 (he). 0 87023 567 2 . 
(pb). 7 /87. 

Macaulay, Janies The Classical Country House in 
Scotland 1660-1800 

Faber. 217pp., Ulus. £25. 0 571 14616 3. 31/8/87. 

Morgan, Ann Lee, and Colin Naylor, editors 
Contemporary Architects (Contemporary Arts Scries) 
St James Press. l,038pp.,illtu. £59. 0 982289 26 0. 24/7/87. 


John Clare on education, Jane MacQultty on wine, 
Barbara Amlel's viewpoint, Clifford Lorigiey on 
the Church, Philip Howard Oft words, Robert Ftsl* 
on the Middle East, Jonathan Meades on eating 
out* The Times crossword .. . . and much more 


. THE TIMES : \;*=**^k 
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Arclicr, Mildred, Christopher Rowell and Robert 
Skelton Treasures from India: The Clive Collection at 
Fowfs Castle 

Herbert Press/ National Trust. 144pp.; plates. £14.95. 
0906969 69 7. 3/9/87. 

Buckler, William E. Walter Pater: The critic as artist 
of ideas 

New York UP. 359pp. $45. 0 8147 1092 I. 21/7/87. 

Burke, BUI, photographer; essay by Raymond Carver 
Portraits 

Collins Hanill. 59 P p.; plates. £15. 0 00 272056 6. 17/8/87. 
Hudson, Kenneth Museums of Influence 
Cambridge^ P. 220pp. £15. 0521 30534 9. 13/8/87. 

Levitt, Helen, photographer; essay by Robert Coles In 
the Street: Chalk drawings and messages, New York 
City 1938-1948 

Duke UP / Center for Documentary Photography, I Gower 
Street WCIE 6 HA. 110pp.; plates. £19 (paperback). 

0 8223 0728 6 (he), 0 8223 0171 5 (pb). 7/87. 

Loos, Adolf; translated by Jane O. Newman and John 
H. Smith Spoken Into the Void: Collected essays 
(897-1900 (Oppositions Books) 

MIT. 146pp., Ulus. £11.25 (paperback). 0 262 120976 
(lie), 0 262 62057 X (pb). 7/87. 

Morse, Belinda John Hanson Walker: The lire and 
times of a'Viciorian artist 

Gloucester: Sutton. 186pp.; plates. £10.95 (paperback). 
086299354 7. 7/87. 

Rogerson, Mark The Dali Scandal: An investigation 
Gollancz. 189pp., Illus. £12.95. 0 575 03786 5. 20/8/87. 
Uaherwood, Paul, and Jenny Spencer ^mith Lady 
Butler: Battle artist 1846-1933 
Gloucester: Sultan / National Army Museum. 192pp.; 
plates. £9.95 (paperback). 0 86299355 5. 7/87. 

Biography, letters and diaries 

Ackroyd, Peter Ezra Pound (Literary Lives; 1st pub 
1981) 

Thames and Hudson. 127pp., Ulus. £3.95 ( paperback ). 
050026025 7.10/8/87. 

Arnold, Eve, photographer Marilyn Monroe: An 
appreciation 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 144pp.; plates. £14.95. 0 2 41 12381 X, 
7/9/81. 

Asquith, Lady Cynthia; foreword by L. P. Hartley The 
Diaries 1915-1918 (Century lives and Letters; 1st pub 
1968) 

Cttuury Hutchinson. 529pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0 712611876. 17/9/87. 

Beatunan, Nicola Cynthia Asquith 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 376pp., Ulus. £13.95. 0 24 f 12368 2. 

31/8/87. 

Connolly, Joseph P. G. Wodehousc (Literary Lives; 

1st pub 1979) 

Thames and Hudson. 1 60pp. , Ulus. £5.95 (paperback). 
0500260273. 10/8/87. 

Cooper, Artemis The Diana Cooper Scrapbook 
Hamhh Hamilton. 192pp., Ulus. £15. 0 241 12133 7: • 

j • 

Emmur, Pesfderiiu; translated by R; A. B. Mynoftf 
Annotated by. Peter. G. Bietenholz The Correspondence 
of Erqsmui, val 7: Letters 993*1121: 1519-1520! 

: ;■ To^ tb UP, 468pp. , Ulus. £50/$75. 0802056075. 20/9/87. 
.Hudson, Lionel Th6 Rats of Rangoon 
Cooper. 221pp. £14.95. 0 85052 283 8. 24/8/87. 

. ; . ifafeM* Jthu G riven Getting Hitler into Hcdven ■ 
Corgi. 340pp., Ulus. £4,95 (paperback). 0552 99285 ?. 

Vi lrrtond.JHlLifoWlsh , , : : . . ' • ' 

Cttuury Hutchinson. 2 94pp., iUus. £10.95. 0 7/26 1189 4. 

; : ■ 

• UVtajrtrme, Ken If Voting Changed Anything, They’d 

<^.Wpp:£ijL. ojonTrfKTfofa: ‘ 

li’^VM^ ^^ H^Sjftrtt-FItzgorald (Utcngy Livcti 1st , 

;V S.^Ptuikct’s llltivitl •: .! 

/(4&i0mf)M58$S ’ ». 


Business 

Jackson-Coi, Jacqueline, John McQueency and 
J.E.M. ThJrkeli Strategies, Issues and Events in 
Industrial Relations: Disclosure of Information in 
context 

Rout/edge and Kegan Paul. 216pp. £25. 0 7102 0783 2 
3/9/87. 

Skivlngton, James Managing to Survive: How to 

outsmart the one minute manager 

Poole: Javelin. 124pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 7137 1986 9 

27/7/87. 

Classics 

Fitch, John G. Seneca's “Hercules Furcns": A critical 
text with introduction and commentary 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 489pp. $54.50. 0 8014 18763 
22/7/87. 

Macdonald, Ronald R. The Burial-Places of Memory: 
Epic underworlds in Vergil, Dante, and Milton 
Amherst: Massachusetts UP. 223pp. $20. 0 87023 558 J. 

7/87. 

Murnlngham, Sheila Disguise and Recognition in the 
“Odyssey" 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 197 PP . £17.60. 0 691 067163. 
27/9/87. 

Economics 

Holland, Stuart The Market Economy: From micro to 
mesocconomics 

Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 363pp. £25 (hardcover), £12.95 
(paperback). 0 297 78618 0 (Ik). 0 297 78639 9 (pb). 
10/9/87. 

Holland, Stuart The Global Economy: From meso to 
macroeconomics 

Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 443pp. £25 (hardcover), £12.95 
(paperback). 0 297 78849 X (he), 0 297 7 8841 8 (pb). 
10/9/87. 

Tomlinson, Jbn Employment Policy: The crucial yean 
1939-1955 

Oxford: Clarendon. 185pp. £22.50. 0 19828564 7. 30f7j8l. 
Whiting, Edwin A Guide to Unemployment Mcauun 
Macmillan. 312pp. £35. 0 333 41295 8. 3/9/87. ■ 

Fiction 

Bermant, Chaim The Companion 
Robson. 176pp. £10.95. 0 86051 436 6. 10/9/87. 

Broderick, John The Flood 

Boyars. 367pp. £14.95/522 95. 0 7145 28676. 9/87. 

Buchan, James Davy Chadwick 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 144pp. £9.95.0241 12115 9. 17/9187. 

Burns, Richard The Panda Hunt 

Cape. 189pp. £10.95. 0 224 02445 0. 27/8/87. 

Eagleton, Terry Saints and Scholars 
Verso. 145pp. £9.95/$I4.95. 086091 1802. 3/9/87. 
Fielding, Sarah The Governess or. Little Female 
Academy (Mothers of the Novel series; 1st pub 17«) 
Pandora. 126pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 86358 182 X. 

3/9/87. ' ' 

Gollancz/ Sunday Times SF Competition Stories 
Gollancz. 200pp. £10.95. 0 575 04074 2. 20/8/87. 

Hal, Noorul Far Country 
New York: Vantage. 155pp. $10.95. 0 533 06846 0. 
Hamilton, Mary Munster Village (Mothers of the 
Novel series; 1st pub 1778) 

Pandora. 150pp. £3.95 (paperback). 086358 133 1.3/W- 
Harris, Herbert, editor John Creasey’s Crime _ ' 
Collection 1987: An anthology by members ol too 
Crime Writers Association (Gollancz Crime) 

Gollancz. 193pp. £9.95. 0 575 04100 5. 3/9/87. * * _ : ^ 
Harrison, Harry The Stainless Steel Rat Gets Drafted 
Bantam. 256pp. £9.95. 0 593 01233 X. 20/8/87. 

Kay, Guy Gavrtel The Darkest Rosd (The Finavsr 
Topeslry, book 3) 

Unwin Hyman. 420pp. £10.95. 0 04 823361 7. 27/8/81. 
Keneally, Thomas The Playmaker 
Hodder and Stoughton. 310pp. £10.95. 0 340 34154 
7/9/87. 

Kll commons, Denis The Dark Apostle 
Bantam. 331pp. £10.95. 0 593 01307 3. 20/8/87. • 

Maynard, Richard The Quiet Place • 

Souvenir. 240pp. £10.95. 0 2 85 62798 8. 3/9/87. . 

Paige, Frances Maeve’s Daughter • __ 

Souvenir. 368pp. £10.95. 0 285 62807 0. 10/9/87. 

Phillips, Jayne Anne Fast Lanes 
Faber. 148pp. £8.95. 0571 14924 3. 31/8/87. 

Power, Margaret Goblin Fruit ■ 1 
Journeyman. 94pp. £4.95/$l2.50 (papetback). 
0904526402. 10/9/8? . ‘ . , 

Price, Nancy Sleeping with the Enemy . 

Cfntury Hutcfiinson. 298pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1759 

Radley, Sheila Who Saw Him Die? (Cogitable 
Constable. 202pp. £8.95. 0 09 467870 7. 7(9/81- •" . / 

Rawllnsou, Jane Cargo „ -.ntajirt 

Deutsch. 243pp. £10.95. 0 233 98132 2. 10/9/87. 

Rossi, Agnes Athletes and Artists Stories : , r 
New York UP. 81pp. $25, 0 8147 7400 & Iff. 
SsckvIUe-West, VHa, Rebecca West and IVL J; 

. [Molly Keane] AU passion Spent; T|ie Return™ 
Soldier, Two Days in Aragon (Virago Omnibus 
Virago. 574pp. £12.95, 0 86068 927 h 24/8/87. 

Salmon, Eton Gate of Hope . ; • 

Gollancz. 373pp. £12.95. 0 $75 03983 3. 3/9/87. “ 

. Sheridan, Franera Memoirs of MtoSUriey 

(Mothers of the Noyal scrips; 1st p|ibj 17JM j ■ 

• Pandora. 43lpp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 86358 13**‘. 

' • Smith, Charlotte The Old Manor Hoiiso (MoHw*^ 

.. Ibc Novel Berios; 1st pup 1794). . .„ . 

1 Pandora. 516pp. £3)97 (paptrback). 0 86358 W 0. 

: Teqnftnl, Emma The Hou» of Hospital^ 8 
. Viking, 184pp. £10.95. 0610 815012. 17/9(87. 


V: SWW. Adsdii Wkd . • Tenn^L Emma The House of Hosp ]* 3 

■ Vtklnbl84pp. £10.95. 0 6108150? - 

and , Tranter, Nigej Columba . 
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Fiction in English translation 

UsDlQ) Sudat Hasan; translated by Khalld Hasan 
Kloedom's End and other stories 
Versa. 257pp. £11.95/518.95. 0 86091 183 7. 3/9/87. 
ptrec, Georges; translated by David Bellos Life: A 
tiff's manual 

Collins: Hatvill. 580pp. 0 00 271463 9 (he), 0 00 271464 7 
(pb). 11/9(87. 

History, general 

Mubrlane, Alan The Culture of Capitalism 
Oxford: BleckweU. 254pp. £19.50. 0 631 13626 6. 27/8/87. 
Rdahsrz, Jehuda Living with Antisemitism: Modern 
Jewish Responses (Tauber Institute for the Study of 
European Jewry Series) 

Unmet, NH: New England UP. 498pp. £32.75/554 
Hardcover). 0 87451 388 X (he), 0 87451 412 6 (pb). 

i m. 

History, modern 

Adams, Henry; edited by Earl N. Herbert History of 
the United Stales of America during the Adminis- 
uations of Thomas Jefferson 
New York: Library of America f Cambridge UP. 1,308pp. 
DO. 0 940450 34 8, 0 521 32483 1. 13/8/87. 

Hess, Gary R. The United States’ Emergence as a 
Southeast Aslan Power, 1940-1950 
Guildford: Columbia UP. 448pp. $45. 0231 061900. 
30(6/87. 

Murphy, Graham Founders of the National Trust 
Brnmky: Christopher Helm. 148pp., Ulus. £14.95. 
074702202 X. 27/8/87. 

Onura-Otunnu, Audi Politics and the Military in 
Uganda 1890-1985 (St Antony's/ Macmillan Series) 
MamUhn. 218pp. £29.50. 0 333 41980 4. 14/7/87. 

Rosier, Clinton 1787: The Grand Convention 
Norton. 443pp. £6,95/510.95 (paperback). 0 939 02475 X 
M, 0393 30404 3 (pb). 19/8/87. 

Trawn, Tim The Killing Ground: The British Army, 
the Western Front and the emergence of modern 
warfare 1900-1918 

Aden and Unwin. 309pp. £25.004 942205 7. 23/7/87. 
Wright, Gordon France in Modem Times, 4th edition 
Norton. 494pp. £12.50/519.50 (paperback). 0393 95582 6. 
11/0/87. 

History, contemporary 

KUhagray, David, and Richard Rathbone, editors 
Atrlra and the Second World War 
Macmillan. 283pp. £29.50. 0333 38258 7. 28/8/86. 
Luadntad, Gdr; translated by Gail Adams Kvam East 
West North South: Major developments in 
MetDsdonal politics 1945-1986 
Olio: Norwegian UP, dlstr by Oxford UP. 308pp. £9.95 
82 00 18354 8. 23/7/87. 

Hlsfory of science 

Nujton, Ylrlan John Calus and the Manuscripts of 
(Supplementary Volume No 13) 

abridge Philological Society. 117pp. 0 906014 09 J. 
Hummer, David T. An Introduction to Practical 

Btatiiemhtry.JrdcdlUon ' 

*<*tenhead: McGraw-Hill. 332 PP . £12.95. 0 07 084165 9. 
David B. Kelvin and Stokes; A comparative 
in Victorian physics' 

” tMek Wfc*- 253pp. US. 0 85274 526 5. 27/8/87. 


Arthur, and Pater TrudglU, editors English 
weals and Dialects: An introduction to social and 
"pOMl vaneliei of British English (1st pub 1979) 

13/8/87 AnWtd ' ^ U95 {paptrbBCk} - 0 7131 6508 L 

Stephen Right Words: A guide to 
• “age in Australia 6 

'’*• 361 PP- A us$24.93. 0 67081867 4. 15/6/87. 

Law 

t*£? Remedies In International 
^(Oxford Monographs) 

uZrj U,rtndon - HOpp. £27.50. 0 19 825571 3. 30/7/87. 

52"“*' **■ Hwir y. *nd Albert E. Elsen Lav, 
and the Visual Arts, 2nd edition, 2 vols 

• J P y$’ ,Va * la . UP ‘ 374pp ' W-V/W- 95 - 

■ Mkhwl G. van The Status of Tibet: 

■ and prospects in international law 

c ° : p ™*"- 38 I pp- &■*- ' 

7^1710703,0 8133 0394 X, 27/5/87. ■ 

J^raeure and criticism . 

StP^The Unwritten War: American writers 

■ inZr}' Wnansln UP. 402pp. $37.50 (hardcover), 

• r, fr) jfe? trback) ' 0 799 Jl39 0 6 (he), 0 299 11394 9 

. 1 Critical Genealogies: Historical 

• „ r P^Unoderti literary studies 
PfbnHi i UP. 350pp. $32.50. 023106254 0. 

8hari Woihon ofthe Left Bank: Paris, 

■ Ww. £8.95 (paperback). 0 86068 925 J,,-; 


D i cl ‘ 0 nary of Literary Biography, vol 
.. >nd Caroline dramatists 

i *»*»«*. 370pp. $92. 0 $W3 1736 2. 

Tobias SmoUetl [?) The Comulor of 
‘ (AiSS* • Doq Ricardo Hoheywater .Vindicated 
S®rfttyPuWicaHqnN6tf 244-245) 
yH/ilem Andrews Ctprk Memorial Library. ‘ 


Hulse, Michael, translator Essays in Honour of Elias 
Canetti 

deutsch. 322pp. £19.95. 0 233 98128 4. 20/8/87. 

Jones, Eldred Duroslml, editor Women in African 
Literature Today (African Literature Today 15 ) 

f&StSm*- ,6!pp - ™ (p " p ” bml1 

Kelly, Uonel, editor Tobias Smollett: The critical 
heritage (Critical Heritage Series) 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 380pp. £27.95. 0 7102 0905 3 
3/9/87. 

Kenrick, William Love in the Suds: A town eclogue 
(Augustan Reprint Society Publication No 246) 

Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
31pp. 

Krlsteva, Julia; translated by Leon S. Rondiez Tales of 
Love 

Guildford: Coltunbla UP. 414pp. $2730.0231 06024 6. 
16/6/87. 

Lydenberg, Robin Word Cultures: Radical theory and 
practice in William S. Burroughs’ fiction 
Champaign: Illinois UP. 205pp. $24.95. 0 252 01413 8. 
15/9/87. 

Machor, James L. Pastoral Cities: Urban ideals and 
the symbolic landscape of America 
Madison: Wisconsin UP. 272pp., iUus. $45 ( hardcover ). 
$12.95 (paperback). 0 299 11280 2 (he), 0 299 11284 5 
(pb). 26/10/87. 

Maasey, Irving Find You the Virtue: Ethics, image 

and desire in literature 

Fairfax, VA: George Mason UP. 263pp. $27.50. 

0802600085. 

Montgomery, Marlon Possum and other reccits for the 
recovery of “Southern" being (Mercer University 
Lamar Memorial Lectures No 30) 

Athens: Georgia UP. 158pp. $16. 0 8203 0926 5. 30/6/87. 
Post, Jonathan F. S. Sir Thomas Browne (Twayne’s : 
English Authors Series) 

Boston: G. K. Hall. 189pp. $24.95. 0 8057 6948 X. 5/87. 
Rodgers, Audrey T. Virgin and Whore: Tho image of 
women in the poetry of William Carlos Williams 
Jefferson, NC: McFarland, distr by Folkestone: Bailey 
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